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ANTONY A WOOD. 


HE visitor to Oxford goes to see, amongst the wonders of that 
= historic but by no means old-looking city, the college established 
there by Walter de Merton in 1274. It boasts several attractions. 
Besides the chapel, pre-eminent for the beauty of its Decorated English 
architecture, there is the founder’s treasure-house, with its ashlar roof, 
the ancient ironwork of the hall door, and the wondrous old library in the 
Mob Quadrangle, where Duns Scotus succeeded in that dangerous and 
hazardous feat of raising the devil. 

In the chapel itself there is much to see. It is earlier in date and 
style than any other chapel in Oxford, and the stained glass that fills 
the variously-formed mullions of its windows is very little younger than 
the chiselling of the stones. And modern art has not left untouched 
this favoured spot. The meek-voiced verger points out the altar-cloth, 
worked by the nuns of Wantage, and the richly-decorated roof, painted 
by a late fellow of the college, whose esthetic talents are now lost to 
the foundation and merged in the Church of Rome. In the ante-chapel 
are the monuments. The tomb of Sir Thomas Bodley cannot be ignored 
by anyone who comes to Oxford with an enthusiastic spirit, and the 
painted portrait-bust of Sir Henry Savile—reminding one of Shakespeare’s 
at Stratford-on-Avon—with its emblematical surroundings, is sure to 
attract attention. There is, besides, the exquisite relief in marble, 
chaste as the chapel itself, in which Woolner has pourtrayed Patteson, 
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the martyred Bishop of Melanesia. It is no wonder, then, when the 
verger murmurs faintly “‘ Antony Wood ”—as if he ought not, perhaps, 
to call attention to so insignificant an object—and slightly waves his 
hands towards the corner by the door, where a slab bearing a name 
plainly inscribed in Latin is inserted in the wall, that the casual visitor 
drops his eyes and turns away for some mere interesting sight, without 
so much as asking, “ Who was Antony Wood?” 

It is only the serious Oxonian, the antiquary, and the musician 
interested in the early art of his country, who know and have a regard 
for Antony 4 Wood. It is to a limited class that the work achieved by 
this diligent searcher into the annals of the past appeals. Like the mole, 
he is an unseen worker; his existence is chiefly determined by the 
accumulations he has thrown up from his tunnelling in the buried lore 
of past times. There is little to be said of his life. 

He was born in 1630, in a house in Merton Lane, Oxford, now no 
longer existing. He received a collegiate education, matriculated at 
Merton College, and took his degree of M.A. in 1655. He passed a quiet 
life, rather as an observer than an actor on the shifting stage of human 
affairs; and where he died unmarried, in the year 1695, his body was 
carried across the street from the house in which he was born to the 
chapel of the college within whose walls he had studied as a youth. His 
life, as far as events went, lay within a nutshell. 

He was not a musician, but an antiquary. The works with which 
his name is generally associated are his “Historia et Antiquitates 
Universitates Oxoniensis” and his “ Athenee Oxoniensis;” and he left 
behind him a store of one hundred and thirty manuscripts and nine 
hundred and seventy printed volumes. These he gave to the Ashmolean 
Museum, in 1695, and they were transferred in 1858 to the library of the 
University. Although he was not a musician, he loved music and 
musicians. He had a natural drawing toward the art before he took up 
his pen, and he played upon the violin with some success. He diligently 
attended the music meetings of the period in Oxford, and he sought the 
acquaintance of composers and players. He honoured and esteemed 
such men. He seemed to comprehend the fact—and there were few in 
those days who did—that as an art can only exist through its professors, 
so it will flourish or fail as those professors are dignified or degraded. 
And in Antony’s young days the musicians of England were in evil case. 
He was a youth of almost nineteen when the civil war was ended by the 
execution of Charles I.; and from that time to 1660 there was very little 
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music, except the singing of psalms, publicly tolerated in England. The 
organs of the large parish churches and of many cathedrals were either 
broken or condemned to silence, and there was no thought in those 
bitter times of religious strife of a retiring pension for the organists. If 
they had not to beg their bread, they had at least to seek it by means 
that must have seemed hard to them. Antony quaintly observes of 
Captain Henry Cook (who earned his martial title by fighting for the 
King), ‘‘ After the wars were terminated, he lived as occasion served and 
little left to maintain him,” and so it was with many of them. 
Many musicians who were out of employ turned their steps to 
Oxford, whose conservative institutions served as a refuge and a 
stronghold to all who were suffering from the zeal of Puritanism, 
There seems, through all this period of artistic depression, to have 
been music going on in Oxford, and the musical refugees who came 
to the city added to the sum of it. The music meetings, held regu- 
larly at the house of William Ellis, were in their palmy period, so 
Antony tells us, in the days of the Protectorate, and fell off when the 
“masters of music” dispersed to their various posts at the Restoration. 
And besides, there were not wanting, amongst the worthies domiciled 
within the college walls, musical amateurs who invited and entertained 
from time to time foreigners who are distinguished for musical ability. 

Antony Wood had therefore opportunities, that it seems he used, for 
hearing the best music, and for making the acquaintance of many of 
the foremost musicans of the period. And the time came when the 
respect he had for them, and his belief in their importance, coupled with 
his antiquarian zeal for making notes, caused him to jot down what he 
happened to know of them and their lives. And it is noteworthy that 
he was the first Englishman who thought this worth doing. 

Antony 4 Wood’s manuscript notes on musicial subjects are bound in 
a cover, entitled “ Biographical Notes on Musicians,” and are officially 
described in the Bodleian Library, where they may be seen, as “ Wood 
M.S.D. 19.” A very quaint place is Duke Humphrey’s building in which 
to turn over the leaves of this quaint old book. The walls, the painted 
timbered roof, the tomes that line the recess in which the reader sits, are 
very hoary to view ; the college garden down below, which he sees through 
the ivy-fringed mullioned window, breathes a quiet, ancient peace ; and 
the figure that flits along the corridor with spreading gown seems as 
natural to the place as the book-worm that walks across the yellow page. 
The notes are written on rough paper in orderly fashion, alphabetically 
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arranged ; and ample margins and spaces are left for additions. The 
hand-writing of old Antony, in spite of old spelling, old letters—such as 
the use of two obsolete S’s, akin to the German orthographical varia- 
tions of that character—and many abbreviations, is moderately clear. 
But where his friend, Dr. Ben. Rogers, supplied him with written 
information, which he did not copy, the patience of the decipherer is a 
good deal tried, and the intricate and blotchy scrawl, obscured by the 
long curving tails of the capitals, causes him to bless the invention of 
the printing press, and to pity the type-setter. One of these insertions, 
giving some particulars of the writer’s own career, was sent to Antony 
Wood in the form of a letter. The address is on the back of the sheet 
in old style :— 
“ These 
ffor his worthy ffriend 
Mr. Antony 4 Wood, at 
his House over against 
Merton College, Oxon.” ° 
The date inside is “ Aprill 9, 1695.” Another page in the compiler’s own 
writing is dated the 5th of August, 1695. Now Antony Wood died on 
the 28th of November of the same year, so that we may conjecture, since 
these notes busied him at the very close of his life, that they are but a 
skeleton that he might have articulated had he lived longer. They are 
often no more than jottings of facts and dates, and dates, too, given loosely 
by the king’s reign and not by the year. In these bare scraps there is to 
be discerned an almost anxious noting down of names that were fast 
dropping from the traditions of the time, names of men who were once 
popular, and of whom nothing now is known but by this scant record. 
Burney and Hawkins copied copiously from this manuscript, and all 
the important facts that it contains have been long made use of. Yet 
it is interesting to hold in one’s hands, to decipher the quaint insertions, 
to smile over the oddities of the text. One seems thereby to have a 
more lively sense of the man who wrote the book, of old Antony himself, 
and of his times. And some of the entries are strange enough. This, 
for instance, is hardly the description we should wish to leave behind 
us of a contemporary now-a-days :— 
“Sandley, Benj., a little nuggot-headed fellow, a teacher of the 
Virginals in London, died after the Res. of K. Ch. ii.” 
Of Davis Mell, whom he loyally described as “the best violinist of 
his time, and though Tho. Baltzar went beyond him in quickness of 
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stopping hand, yet Mell plaid sweeter,” he adds—‘had an excellent 
facultie in making watches.” 

John Est, we are told, “was originally a Barber, but having a 
natural inclination to musick, became excellent for the Lyra- 
viol, and improved it much by excellent inventions, and com- 
posed things for the instrument.” 

Neither the inventions nor the works of this genius of the razor have 
come down to us. Even his instrument has been swept away, like so 
many more of that transition period. What a jumble is this! 
Farabosco is reported to have been “excellent on the Lyra-viol, one of 
the first to set Lessons Lyra-way to the Viol, in imitation of the old 
English Lute and Bandora.” 

Can we any of us realise those “ Lessons,” even with the help of our 
Inventions Exhibitions and of historic lectures with illustrations ? 

The insertion about William King, who was first organist of New 
College and then promoted to Wykeham’s earlier foundation at Win- 
chester (his father had held this post before him, for talent as well as 
promotion went in families in those days) is special. To use the 
narrator’s words, Mr. Wil. King 

“hath published poems of Mr. Ab. Cowley and others, composed 
into songs and Ayres, with a thorough Bass to the theorbo, 
Harpsicon, or Bass-viol.” 

These old English settings, to the fashionable poet of the period, would 
be interesting to look over; but how would they sound to us, with the 
accompaniments of the theorbo? Of William King, we are further told 
that 

“The singular eminence which he had in musick made him partaker 
of the company or consort of heavenly Angells on the 17 of 
Nov., 1670, aged 57 years: whereupon his body was buried in 
south cloyster joyning to New College chappell.” 

This is rather strange. It seems to intimate that it is the exclusive 
privilege of the skilled musician to die, or at least to enjoy pleasant 
company after death. Perhaps old Antony was of opinion that death 
brings but a continuation of the good things of life ; that the artist goes 
on with his painting, the tone-poet with his music. At all events 
William King’s mortal remains have a pleasant resting-place, should he 
sometimes steal a respite from heavenly harmonies and revisit the 
“glimpses of the moon.” We looked in vain for his tablet on the walls 


of the cloister; but everything about that quiet spot is grey and moss- 
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grown and blurred by time. The swallows build their nests in the 
rafters of the old keel roofs, and dart with swift wing along the passages, 
or turn sharply through the mullioned opening to the sunny square 
within, and so up to the blue above. Their warning twitter to their 
young as they meet the intruder is the only sound to be heard, except 
when the watch-tower clock chimes the quarters, or when the strains of 
the organ, at which Wil King once presided, are wafted faintly from the 
chapel hard by. 

Antony Wood has much to tell of the tribulations of the Pro- 
tectorate period. Webbe, who had been one of Charles the First’s 
musicians, took a house in Charterhouse Yard when the rebellion broke 
out. 

“While he lived there he instructed men and women, boyes and 
girles to sing, merely for maintenance sake.” 
He seems to think this was very bad. 


Probably the visiting professor 
had a different standing then from what he enjoys now ; and, truly, it is 


always hard lines that a composer should have to teach. 

Willian Flowes, who was a “petty canon” of Windsor, had, we are 
told, to be content with the pay of a soldier, which he got through the 
kindness of friends, ‘“‘to keep him from starving.” Poor fellow! let us 
hope he had not to go through a daily drill for the pittance. 

John Hilton, organist of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 

‘died in the time of Oliver, and was buried in the great cloysters 
at Westminster; at wh. time the singing at burials being 
silenced as popish, the Fraternity of musitians who intended 
to sing him to his grave sang the Anthem in the House over 
the corpse before it went to the church.” 

Was that “fraternity” an organised body of musicians, we wonder; or 
does Antony only use the term as signifying members of one craft ? 

But there is a tale on the opposite side to tell, of John Taverner, 
who was the first organist of Cardinal Wolsey’s foundation, which was 
subsequently named Christ Church College. He and some of the junior 
canons were accused of heresy and thrown into a dungeon below ground. 
There was salt fish stored in the same place, and the smell from it 
caused an infectious disease to break out amongst them. Several of the 
prisoners died, but Taverner, fortunately, was not amongst the number. 
He was subsequently pardoned, though it was stated against him that 
he had hidden certain Lutheran books “under the bords of his musick 
school.” It was for the sake of his music, we are told, that he was so 
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leniently dealt with ; the Cardinal pleaded that he was “ but a musician, 
and so escaped.” 

But a musician! How many have said it, and thought it, since 
Wolsey, and not in so friendly a fashion. Taverner lived to compose 
music for the reformed church, and had the comfort of reading his 
Lutheran books—supposing they continued attractive when all danger 
was gone—without replacing them under the flooring after perusal. 

Antony’s account of the strange fate of that “excellent musitian,” 
Michael Wise, organist of the cathedral church of Salisbury, is well 
known, and makes us deeply regret the unknown cause that kept that 
worthy gentleman out at such unsafe hours. 

“ He was knock’d on the head and kill’d down right by the night- 
watch at Salisbury for giving stubborn and refractory language 
to them on St. Bartholomew’s day at night.” 

The violinist Banister had to pay for temerity of speech, too, though 
he had not to suffer so tragic a fate at such unworthy hands. He 
ventured to tell King Charles II, when that monarch called for the 
Italian violins, that he would do better to have the English, for which 
“saucy words” he was expelled from the King’s band. Banister had 
to get his living after that as best he could, by giving lessons on the 
violin and harpsicord, so Antony thought, but we know from other 
sources that he instituted public concerts, which seem to have been very 
much in the style that exists at the present day in the popular and 
excellent Bilse concerts of Berlin. The surprised Englishman may be 
comforted to know, when assisting at these entertainments, that they 
were once the fashion in his own country. There you pay a small 
entrance fee, seat yourself at one of the round tables that fill the hall, 
and call for what you please. Whatever it was in Banister’s day, the 
refreshment partaken of at these modern concerts is generally light— 
indeed, it is specially requested on little placards that heavy knife-and- 
fork meals should be eaten in the passages—still there is a good deal of 
popping of corks and clattering of coffee-cups going on, which to English 
ears forms a strange prelude to the music. But the art has progressed, 
if the form of entertainment has remained stationary. We do not know 
what Banister and his colleagues played to their daily audiences, but 
he could not give them a symphony by Beethoven, for instance, per- 
formed by a full and admirable orchestra, as Herr Bilse is able to do. 

The other truculent musician, Dr. Tye, who sent the message back 
to Queen Elizabeth, when she ordered the verger to tell him he was 
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playing out of tune, that it was her ears that were out of tune, seems to 
have gone unpunished. That wise sovereign knew when she had a good 
man, whether minister or musician, at his post, and kept him to it, even 
if he was a trifle obstinate. 

Antony Wood tells us little of the greatest English instrumental 
composer of his time. Of Jenkins he briefly says :— 

“Tho’ a little man, yet he had a great soul.” 

He is, on the whole, disappointing about his contemporaries. Like 
many other biographers, he did not always know what to tell, and 
missed the personal touches that make a portrait life-like. 

It is not in his notes, but in a manuscript in his writing which 
exists in Bishop Tanner’s collection in the Bodlian (Tanner, MS. 102, 
folio 28), that he gives his most interesting account of Baltzar’s visit to 
Oxford, and introduces us to an actual scene. 

The tale runs thus :-— 

1658, July 24. 

‘Tho. Balsar or Baltzar a Lubecker borne, and the most famous Artist 
for y* violin y* the world had yet produced, was now in Oxon, 
and this day A.W. was with him and Mr. Edw. Low lately 
Organist of Ch. Church at the Meeting House of Will. Ellis. 
A.W. did then and there to his very great astonishment heare 
him play on the Violin. He then saw him run up his Fingers 
to y® end of the Finger-board of the Violin, and run them back 
insensibly, and all in alacrity and in very good Tune, w™ he 
nor any in England saw the like before. A.W. entertain’d him 
and Mr. Low with w® the House could then afford, and after- 
wards he invited them to the Tavern, but they being engag’d 
to goe to other company, he could no more hear him play or 
see him play at y‘ time. Afterwards he came to one of the 
weekly meetings at Mr. Ellis‘s house and he played to the 
wonder of all the Auditory: and exercising his Fingers and 
instrument several wayes to y* utmost of his power, Wilson 
thereupon the public professor (the greatest judg of musick 
y* ever was) did, after his humoursome way, stoop downe to 
Baltzars Feet, to see whether he had a Huff on, y* is to say to see 
whether he was a Devil or not, because he acted beyond the 
parts of man. 

* About y* time it was y* Dr. Joh. Wilkins, Warden of Wadham 
Coll., the greatest Curioso of his time, invited him and some of 
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the musitians to his Lodgings in y* coll. purposely to have a 
consort and to see and heare him play. The Instruments and 
Books were carried thither, but none could be psuaded there to 
play against him in consort on the Violin. At length the 
company pceiving A.W. standing behind in a corner neare the 
dore they haled him in among them, and play forsooth he must 
against him. Whereupon he being not able to avoid it, he 
took up a Violin, and behaved himself as poor Troylus did 
against Achilles. He was abash’d at it, yet honour he got by 
playing w™ and against such a grand master as Baltzar was. 
Mr. Davis Mell was accounted hitherto the best for the Violin 
in England, as I have before told y", but after Baltzar came 
into England and shew’d his most wonderful parts on y* instru- 
ment, Mell was not so admired, yet he played sweeter, was a 
well bred Gentleman and not given to excessive drinking as 
Baltzar was.” * 

And the scratchings of Antony’s pen ceased before his notes were very 
full or copious ; and he went to his long rest like the men whose fame 
he had tried to chisel on the monument of biography. They are but 
names to us yet, most of them—associated in many cases with a pile of 
old scores lying in the Oxford Library—and not individuals whose works 
give them a definite position as links in the chain of historic development 
ofa national art. The musicians who lived side by side with Shakespeare— 
Orlando Gibbons and Morley, who composed the catches and the 
madrigals that he and the nation loved, have been as good as forgotten. 
Ben Jonson is a household name, though he is little read ; but the man 
who set music to his masques, the half-English Ferrabosco, has dis- 
appeared from the annals of fame; and our early writers for the virginal, 
Bull and Byrd, are coming into prominence only in these latter days 
when a world-renowned pianist heads a chronologically-arranged pro- 
gramme with their names. The English forsook their national gods, and 
worshipped at foreign shrines, and retribution came upon them in a 
dwindling of power. 

But times are changed, and the wheel has turned once more. Could 
old Antony wake from his long sleep, and walk the streets of modern 





* It is characteristic of this singular and exact man, who thought nothing too 
unimportant to be noted, and who seems to have preserved every morsel of paper he 
wrote upon, that the entry, in his private notes of expenses, of the money he paid for 
treating Baltzar is still in existence. 


[July] 24. Spent att Mr. Elleses 6 M: Baltzier & Mr. Low: 1s. 
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Oxford, and listen to the services of its chapels, what would he think of 
the music and musicians of the present day? We can almost fancy 
him, all unwitting of the two centuries that have gone by, stepping 
down Merton Lane, with the slow gait of a man of leisure and of heavy 
build, in the cumbrous dress of the Restoration period. He would be 
pondering, perlfaps, some knotty point in heraldry, or thinking bitterly 
over that quarrel with the heads of his University that vexed the later 
years of his life. He might not notice the new palatial Schools that 
have demolished some old houses beyond the turning of the lane, but 
once launched on the High he would be aroused. The east gate of the 
city, that shut its doors to rebel forces when he was a lad, would be 
nowhere visible; and Magdalen College—then without the city walls, 
where of old a foundation of monks guarded the ferry over the river— 
he would find connected with the town by one brvad, unbroken line of 
street. Magdalen College itself would present to him much the same 
appearance as of old, in spite of the beautiful portion just added; and 
our old friend might steer his course for its hoary tower with a lightened 
mind. If it were playtime for the Magdalen boys, the many voices 
from the playground would tell him of one Oxford change—of the 
extension of the chorister’s school into an excellent and popular college 
that includes non-singing boys. It is to be hoped that no nine- 
teenth century tram-car would check old Antony’s course across the 
street, for it was he who noted as such a marvel, and travelled by, the 
first stage-coach between Oxford and London, and the shock might be 
too great for him. He would find he must enter the college precincts 
by a new gateway still white from the mason’s hands; but when he 
was once inside and turned into the cloister archway, he would be at 
home again. He might hear the organ strains through the chapel door- 
way, and think he would have a talk with his old friend the 
organist when service was over—little guessing how many generations of 
that friend’s successor have been laid to rest since then, and that a man 
of a far different age rules the organ in his stead. It is just possible, if 
he lingered in the dim ante-chapel, that he might hear some old anthem 
by Tallis or Gibbons or Rogers, that was wont to warm his heart in days 
of yore. Then he would smile, and nod his head, and think his old 
thought with joy. But it is much more likely that he would hear—sung 
as perhaps few but Magdalen trained boys could sing it—Handel’s 
“Come unto Him,” or a fragment from a Mozartian mass. I think 
the poor old gentleman would be confounded by such a development of 
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the art he loved : the music of the spheres would seem to him to have 
come down to earth; and yet—and yet—here he stands in Magdalen 
Chapel as of old! 

If he should turn his steps to New or to Christ Church, fresh dis- 
turbances would await his tranquil mind. At the first he might hear, given 
with all the vigour of a choir strong in basses, some anthems of Greene’s or 
Smart’s. Or, at Christ Church, the subjectivity of Steggall’s ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, now” would strike his ear, or a dramatic service, or an anthem 
full of weird modulations, by some living writer. And, probably, none 
of these would please him. He would think with regret of the quaintly- 
ordered music that he loved, one part repeating the other part at stated 
intervals—of the design, the balance, the meditative peace, the learned 
repose of its efforts. For every man his own times and his own music ! 

Or, if he should turn from music to books, and wander into the 
“Camera ”—where the modern books of the Bodleian are kept—his fate 
would not be happier. He would find shelves of musical literature 
scantily filled yet, alas! as far as English works go, where he gave the 
lead—devoted to men whose names were not in hisday. And what 
if he should pick up from the desk a musical review, conspicuous 
amongst its fellows—may we be allowed to say it !—at least by its garb 
and get-up, and find therein a short, inadequate notice of himself? 
Then, I think, in sudden rage and disgust at the scant knowledge, the 
dim remembrance of himself now existing, and jarred with a painful 
sense of the small results attained by his own life, and the indifference 
with which it is regarded, he would turn his back on the nineteenth 
century and all it can offer to him, and wander back again into the 
shadows of the great unknown. 

Blessed are the dead, that they know not! 

But to Antony 4 Wood, the lover of English music and musicians 
in the seventeenth century, the first chronicler of musical life in England, 
all honour and gratitude ! 


MARY L. ARMITT. 








EXPERIENCES OF A CATHEDRAL CHORISTER. 


I HAVE read with deep interest the “experiences of cathedral 

choristers,” that have appeared in the last three numbers of this 
Review; an interest all the greater that in one of them I at once 
recognised the cathedral in which my early life was spent, as a 
chorister and afterwards as a pupil of the organist. The description of 
chorister life therein given is only too true ; though my own experience 
was somewhat more happy than that of the writer, and I shall always 
have a grateful recollection of the kindly interest in my musical work 
shown by two successive precentors, and more especially of the valuable 
assistance (to a large extent gratuitous) in my studies, given me by the 
organist. 

Turning from experiences of the past to the consideration of the 
present and future, I rejoice that, in several cathedrals with which I am 
acquainted, the present condition of the boys is much better than in 
those which have been described in these columns, and in some which I 
could name, the members of the Chapter show great personal interest in 
the comfort, well-being, and advancement of the lads under their charge. 

Yet, in many instances, much remains to be done before it can be said 
that the treatment of cathedral choristers is all that it should be, or is in 
strict accordance with the intentions of the founders of our cathedral 
choirs. Certainly in two out of three cases of which details have been 
given (I have no knowledge of the third) matters remain substantially as 
described, and appear likely to continue so unless some outside influence 
can be brought to bear. 

What then ought to be done for these lads, on whom depends to a great 
extent the proper and efficient rendering of the daily choral services 
which are the glory of our English cathedrals? To put it briefly, I 
should say they ought to be boarded, lodged, educated, and thoroughly 
instructed in music, not merely as regards the bare performance of their 
cathedral duties, but also in theoretical and general musical knowledge, 
and in playing the pianoforte, organ, violin, or other musical instrument ; 
and all this without cost to their parents or friends. Taking these 
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matters in detail, first with regard to the maintenance of the boys, it 
needs no argument to prove the desirability of their being boarded and 
lodged together. The disadvantages of their having to go to and fro 
daily in all weathers to their homes (often at considerable distance) alone 
and without proper supervision are sufficiently obvious. Moreover, the 
statutes of all our cathedral establishments clearly intend that the 
“ children of the choir” should be entirely maintained by the Chapter. 

Next with regard to education, it was in most, if not in all cases, 
provided that the choristers should be well grounded in the rudiments 
of a liberal education ; and that such as made good progress should be 
transferred to the grammar schools connected with the cathedrals, where 
they should have (as choristers) preference in election to exhibitions, 
both in the schools and to the universities. 

Whether a classical education is best for all choristers is open to 
question, as many of them must necessarily, in after life, fullow avocations 
for which a commercial education would be more particularly useful. But 
in all cases where a classical education is desired there can be no doubt 
that the boys have a statutable right to receive it. Here I would remark 
that the choristers’ school should in all cases be for choristers only, that 
the hours of school may be so regulated that the time necessarily spent 
in attendance at services and practices shall not be detrimental to the 
boys’ progress in general education. This is, doubtless, a somewhat 
‘ difficult matter to arrange satisfactorily, when we consider that a 
chorister, in addition to the work of the ordinary school boy, has to 
spend some three or four hours daily in church and at the music school. 
But with due economy and best use of time, it is by no means an 
impossibility. Much time might be saved by having the practices of the 
junior boys during the time of Divine service. This would be a clear 
gain to them of two hours daily ; and, when called upon for active service 
in the choir, they would come in with fairly-trained voices, and ability 
to read at sight. With such carefully-arranged hours for church, school, 
and musical study, there would also be increased opportunities for outdoor 


exercise and recreation—necessary to the health and well-being of all boys, 
but doubly essential for those whose work is of so exacting a nature as 
that of a cathedral chorister. The other matter I have mentioned— 
viz., the provision for instruction in playing some musical instrument— 
is a very important one, especially for boys intended for the musical 
profession. It is so recognised by the statutes of many cathedrals ; and 
divers instances occur in old cathedral records, of sums paid to the 
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organist for teaching certain of the choristers to play the organ. Such 
instruction, moreover, is not merely of benefit to the boys themselves, but 
is also of advantage to the cathedral service, by leading the boys to a 
more comprehensive and intelligent understanding of the music they are 
called upon to perform. I earnestly hope this short and lamentably 
imperfect article may be the means of inducing some of our cathedral 
authorities to give practical effect to the suggestions it contains; and 
thereby benefiting a class which, notwithstanding all its disadvantages, 
has been the means of giving to the Church, from the time of Thomas 
Tallis down to the present day, many of her most distinguished organists 
and composers. 

I cannot better conclude these remarks than by quoting the words of 
a lady who devoted the greater part of her life to the interests of 
cathedral choir boys, and whose periodical visits to every cathedral in the 
country will be pleasantly remembered by hundreds, I may almost say 
thousands, of ex-choristers—“ the choristers’ friend,” Miss Hackett :— 

“The statutable rights of these unprotected children and the liberal 
provision made for their benefit, the accumulation of five centuries, are 
surely as strong and sacred as the privileges enjoyed under the same 
authority by the superior members of our ecclesiastical corporations, to 


whom is entrusted the responsible duty of justly administering the laws 
and carrying into effect the statutes, and ordinances, and intentions of 
their benefactors,” J. W. D. 








THE EDUCATION OF CATHEDRAL CHORISTERS. 


OON after the publication of my “Experiences” as a cathedral 
S chorister in No. 4 of the first volume of this Review I received 
several letters—some, full of sympathy, from friends; others from 
gentlemen who were quite unknown to me, but who, somehow, found out 
the name and address of “A. P.” 

These last were written, I imagine, with the idea of persuading me 
that it was, at least, injudicious to do what I proposed to myself in 
obtaining information concerning what is now being done for our 
cathedral choristers. If I thought for one moment that justice was 
now being done throughout the country to the lads in whose behalf I 
write, and could believe that they were as a body receiving such an 
education as it was originally intended they should receive, nothing 
would have induced me to recall and describe such wasted years as those 
I spent in * * * * cathedral: but, as I cannot think our cathedral 
clergy in general do their duty in this respect, no consideration will 
prevent my calling attention to the subject whenever, and wherever, 
I can, 

One gentleman wrote thus: 

“Is it wise in these days, when the Church has so many enemies 
who are only too glad to seize upon everything possible which 
can tend to bring it into disrepute, to give such a handle to 
them as you have given?” 

This consideration does not weigh with me one atom. If, as I think, 
some reform is still wanted in regard to all that relates to boys con- 
nected with our cathedrals, and if that reform can be hastened in any 
way by the publication of actual ‘‘ experiences,” I say it is not only 
quite right and wise to publish them, but that it would be very wrong 
to hesitate to do so. 


Another correspondent asked, “ What good will it do?” Frankly, I 
do not anticipate that it will do any good whatever ; if by “‘ doing good” 
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is meant stirring up deans and chapters to do anything (even supposing 
that such august bodies were likely to see my humble lines); but I do 
think good may come, must come, from letting daylight into any dark 
place. Doubtless to some minds it is most shocking to breathe any- 
thing against our “reverend fathers,” while to hint, even with “ bated 
breath,” that a dean can be aught but immaculate, or that a chapter 
can do wrong, is almost to imperil one’s entire future: and that is 
evidently the opinion of the gentleman I now refer to, for he complained 
that I wrote my “ Experiences” in an evidently hostile spirit ; and this 
moved his wrath somewhat, while he trembled for me. 

I admit the hostile spirit to the full ; and would ask, “ Was there not 
a cause?’ Is it to be expected that I, or any of the scores of boys who 
were defrauded and neglected as I was during what should be the 
brightest part of life, should have much reverence or liking for such 


clergymen as I was brought into contact with ? 


“Hostile spirit!” Yes, certainly. 

A third correspondent, while admitting the grievous wrong which 
most choristers suffered some years since—say twenty to thirty—main- 
tained that such a state of things could not now be found to exist in any 
cathedral in the kingdom. 

Now, as this gentleman has some experience in the matter, I am 
inclined to think, and do most fervently hope, that he may be quite 
right, and that “such a state” may indeed be a thing of the past; but 
he did not venture to say that things are even now as they should be ; 
nor do I think that anyone could prove such a statement to be accurate. 
I beg my readers to remember what I said before: “ It is true that in 
several collegiate establishments a great reform has recently been 
effected, and I cheerfully bear testimony to the fact that at * * * * the 
boys are now better cared for.” I never wished to imply that my own 
experiences were those of boys now ; although I said that in one or two 
cathedrals I was assured ‘‘things were not much better now than then.” 

On this subject I cannot do better than let a present Precentor of a 
cathedral speak, as his words bear witness to what now is. 

Under date November 30th, 1885, he wrote to me as follows :— 

“T thank you for your interesting and instructive article in the 
Quarterly Musical Review. The best thing you can do for my 
boys is to send a copy (marked) of this review to the dean, 
and to each of the canons, It is tomy mind perfectly scanda- 
lous the little interest they take in those who take part in the 
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worship of the sanctuary—whether minor canons, organist, 
lay-clerks, or choristers, So far as this cathedral is con- 
cerned you are perfectly true in thinking I am the only person 
who notices them at all. What I do, and can do, is, alas! very 
small ; but, as long as I hold my office, I will do what I can for 
men and boys, so as to make them feel that some one connected 
with the place takes some interest in their going in and 
coming out, and does not look upon them as mere machines.” 

Comment on that is superfluous, excepting just so far as to mention 
that it shows I was more than justified in assuming the present state of 
affairs to be still somewhat lackiug. The same reverend gentleman 
wrote again under date December 20th, 1885, on my asking his per- 
mission to use the letter given above, as follows :— 

“With regard to the subject of cathedral choristers, I have no 
objection to your using my letter, providing you do not let my 
name appear, nor say anything that will ‘spot’ the cathedral 
spoken of. I sympathise fully with you in your wish to help 
these poor lads: but to indicate me as the writer of that letter 
could do no good whatever, and might lead to the enforced 
removal of their only friend. I am sorry you do not see your 
way to sending copies of your article to our dean and canons. 
It would do them an immense amount of good ; and perhaps 
shake their faith somewhat in the perfection of the 
régime, which is often thrust down my throat even now.” 

With one more extract from my correspondence I may sum up the 
gist of my inquiries into what is the present state of things, so far 
as time and opportunity have allowed of my gathering information. I 
hope I have fallen on the worst cases now existing. 

A Minor Canon writes :— 

“The education here may be described as a ‘commercial educa- 
tion,’ and, so far as it goes, it is satisfactory.” 

That “so far as it goes” has a most unsatisfactory look to me. 

J have now before me an extract from the statutes of one of our 
cathedrals, which is, I gather, a good example of the kind of provision 
for the education of the choristers which was ordered in cathedrals of 
the New Foundation, by which are meant Westminster, Peterborough, 
Chester, Bristol, Gloucester, Canterbury, Winchester, Norwich, Carlisle, 
Durham, Ely, Worcester, and Rochester. It is as follows :— 


“We decree and ordain that in the said Church there be ten 
B 
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choristers, boys of tender age, with good voices and musical 
capacity, who shall serve, minister, and sing in the choir, 
For the instruction of these boys, and to guide them in their 
moral conduct, no less than to teach them the art of singing 
» - +. one shall be chosen of good life and fame, skilled in 
singing and organ playing, who shall carefully occupy himself 
in teaching the boys, chanting the service, and playing the 
organ. 

“We require that the boys of this our school be maintained at the 
expense of the Church till they shall have obtained a com- 
petent knowledge of the Latin tongue; for which purpose 
four years shall be allowed, or, by permission of the Dean, five 
years. We also decree that no one be admitted to a scholar- 
ship of this Church who shall be more than fifteen years of 
age. The choristers, nevertheless, of the said Church, though 
exceeding fifteen years of age, we allow to be admitted as 
scholars, And if they are duly qualified, and have good pro- 
ficiency in music, and have faithfully served in the choir, we 
ordain that they shall be chosen in preference to others.” 

These regulations were drawn up in Henry VIII.’s time: and “this 
our school” refers to the Cathedral Grammar School, which was sup- 
ported out of the revenues of the dean and chapter, and was intended 
primarily for the entirely gratuitous instruction of “all boys whatsoever 
who flock together to our school for the sake of learning grammar.” 
How many choristers, who were to “have the preference,” have been 
educated in grammar schools during the last fifty years is a thing I 
should much like to know, for I have never met one myself. Perhaps 
mine is an unfortunate and altogether exceptional experience ; still, it is 
a little singular that in a very large circle of ex-choristers, many of 
whom are among my most intimate friends, I cannot find one who does 
not complain as bitterly as I do of the “education” he received. 

When the Schools Inquiry Commissioners were taking evidence the 
late Dean of Ely said: ‘‘The chapter did at one time, before I was 
Dean of Ely, educate the choristers in the Grammar School, but it was 
found that it was, practically, extremely inconvenient to do so. It is 
necessary in a choristers’ school to make music the first thing, and to 
make all the arrangements bend to that; and it is almost impossible to 
carry on an efficient school for choristers conjointly with an efficient 
school for general purposes, and therefore the dean and chapter 
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established an entirely new school for the choristers. We have there- 
fore now two schools ; they are on opposite sides of the cathedral . 

If a boy, on his voice breaking so that he can no longer remain in the 
school, comes up to a certain standard of qualification . . . we put 
him at once on the foundation of the Grammar School.” 

And Canon Durham, in an essay on “Cathedral Schools,” says, that ‘in 
most of the cathedrals of the New Foundation a similar arrangement exists, 
either by statute or by order of the dean and chapter ;” but he does not say 
if these substituted schools are of the required standard ; and, indeed, per- 
haps it was wiser to leave that to be inferred. Quoting again from 
Canon Durham, I find, that, “in cathedrals of the Old Foundation there 
is much greater variety in the constitution of the schools. At York the 
school property forms a separate trust, not incorporated with the cathe- 
dral funds, but of which the dean and chapter are trustees : the school 
is therefore not, in the strict sense of the term, a cathedral school. At 
Lincoln the cathedral school was, three centuries since, united with the 
city grammar school, and the united foundation school is managed by 
the dean and chapter and the mayor and corporation jointly. At 
Chichester the mastership is attached to one of the prebendal stalls. At 
Salisbury the school is by foundation a choristers’ school, not a public 
grammar school. Some cathedrals do not possess a school at all.” 

All the cathedral schools were founded as distinctively classical 
schools ; about that there could be no doubt whatever, any more than 
there could be of the fact that they were intended primarily for the 
choristers ; or that the cathedral body are as much hound to maintain 
proper teaching in their school as to maintain proper services in their 
cathedral. But, unfortunately for the poor lads, while the public keep 
a very sharp eye on the services, it is not possible for anything to be 
known about the schools; and so, as the Rev. Precentor has written, 
the “little interest taken . . . _ is perfectly scandalous,” and 
“the education . . . is commercial, and good so far as it goes.” 

The reader, contrasting my “ Experiences” with what has just been 


written, will perhaps endorse the following, also from Canon Durham’s 
essay :— 


“Of late years, however, many deans and chapters have shown a 
laudable desire to restore their schools to a thorough state of 
efficiency ; and have with judicious liberality raised the pay- 
ments, both to masters and scholars, to such an amount as 
fairly represents the intentions of the founders, and the conse- 
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quence is that cathedral schools, on the average, are now in a 
much better position, not only absolutely but relatively to 
other endowed schools. . . . There are cases in which the 
deans and chapters have for many years treated their schools 
with exceptional liberality.” 

I should much like to know which deans and chapters can justly 
be accused of “exceptional liberality” toward any of the musical staff 
at any time, and must be excused for not being inclined to admit the 
bare existence of anything of the kind. But, then, I am “ evidently 
hostile !” 

The Rev. Sir Frederic Ouseley (a gentleman held in the highest 
esteem by musicians, not only for his great and varied musical attain- 
ments, but for his kindliness and courtesy at all times) has written that, 
“in very early times, no doubt, those who were intended for holy 
orders were often trained as singers ; thus the position of a chorister 
was one held in great estimation, and the education which choir boys 
received was of a very high order.” But we learn that in these days, 
in at least one cathedral school, the boys are having a “‘ commereial 
education which is good so far as it goes,” and it seems to me that 
between the ‘‘ early days” mentioned by Sir Frederic Ouseley and this 
present year of grace there is a difference in the kind of education 
given which does not say much for the “exceptional liberality” of 
deans and chapters, or that the “great gulf” has been in any way 
bridged over by the “laudable desire to restore their schools to a 
thorough state of efficiency.” Truly, the “liberality” is altogether an 
“unknown quantity.” 

One more quotation from Sir Frederic :— 

“A second-rate commercial education was not thought sufficient for 
them; nor were they turned adrift on leaving the choir 
without the means or the requisite acquirements to gain their 
livelihood; on the contrary, they were prepared for holy 
orders, or for other liberal professions, and their musical 
training doubtless bore its part in furnishing this good end. 

Since those days the position of cathedral boys has 
been very much degraded, and they have been badly schooled, 
badly cared for in morals and religion, snubbed, despised, 
slighted, and eventually sent forth with no such acquirements 
as might enable them to rise in life by their own efforts! It 
is true that of late years these sad cases have become rare, 
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but fifty years ago such proceedings were the rule, not, as now, 
the exception.” 

Sir Frederic is right in every particular except the last. If I had 
not ample evidence, altogether apart from my own experiences, that for 
“fifty years” one might write twenty, ten, or even less, I should not 
have written at all on the subject. But I have no hesitation in recording 
my opinion that if cathedral choristers are anywhere receiving such an 
education as they are justly entitled to, if they are looked after as they 
should be in morals and religion, if any interest is shown in them at 
the time they are leaving the choir, these are the exceptions, and I fear 
they are likely to be very few and far between while deans and chapters 
are allowed to remain undisturbed. The truth seems to me to be that 
they are so accustomed to saying “ As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be,” that the sentiment has become absorbed into the 
system; and that they will require a very rude awakening before 
choristers as a class have the education which is theirs by every precept 
of right and common justice. 


A. P. 

















ABSURDITIES OF NOTATION, AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 


An Ipite Paper. 
I. 

é eee are various most encouraging signs of coming reform in the 

teaching of music, and of a consequent growing recognition of 
the educational value of that kind of training. The long-neglected study 
of the laws of the most delicate of the influences by which our senses 
are affected, and of the responsive emotions kindled by those influences, 
must, ere long, take its proper place among the most elevating and 
expansive of our mental exercises. The responsibility of hastening that 
desirable state of things rests upon those who ought to be the priests 
and guardians of the art. Only those whose minds are opened to a 
realisation of the delicacy of its principles, and are vividly impressed by 
the beauty of its upward leading, are qualified to unravel its mysteries 
and unfold its charms. 

On all sides teachers of the highest class in their respective depart- 
ments are busily occupied in solving the problems, and in simplifying 
the explanation of the subjects of their zealous care. Such devotion 
brings, surely, its reward. Earnestness begets faith. A like enthusiasm 
and unselfishness animating the disciples of the purest of the arts could 
not fail to attract sympathy and to win respect. 

Perhaps the very loftiness of the study is the cause of our failure to 
reach to its higher attractions, our inability to perceive its true glory 
and advantage. But a healthier uplooking is now bringing its fitting 
reward of clearer sight, of confident assurance, and of firmer trust. Of 
an awakening from the lethargy of an inartistic night there are evidences 
that re-act with constantly increasing power of stimulation. Very soon 
the higher study of the laws of sound will take its due place in our most 
advanced schemes of culture; will be recognised as the most vigorous 
uplifting effort of the most refined of the human faculties. 

Its leaders already speak with a growing confidence and authority, 
happily blended with increased liberality. They stand upon ground 
which they have rendered firm by their own labour ; and press forward 
with the confidence of those who know the security of their position. 
They are growing careless of external influences; capable of reckoning 
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at its true value surrounding babble ; self-respecting and manly. They 
have ceased to trouble themselves about their status, to rely upon 
external support, to seek legislative protection or artificial help. 

Success ever attends work so undertaken and persevered in. To 
men absorbed in their labour, having evident faith in their mission and 
confidence in their power to compass it, endowed with an outer thickness 
and an inner sensibility of skin, impervious to exterior discouragement 
but quick to inner promptings, there comes no possibility of failure. 
Add to such qualities a power of self-denial, of forgetfulness of all 
mere personal interest, a resolute following of truth, aud a completed 
character is established that must affect all around—a light is kindled 
that must illumine, cheer, and guide a wide circle. 

Such a liberal endowment is, of course, rare. But the magic of 
such influence is so powerful as to spread far beyond its apparent sway. 
Enthusiasm is irresistible, is omnipotent. Given two or three such 
leaders, and the advance of a whole generation is secured. The progress 
of a whole generation is secured. The growth of an art depends upon 
the light diffused from the great masters who mark the centuries. The 
indomitable pioneers of science are few in number; but the track of 
each one is exhibited by miles of surveyed, mapped-out ground, recovered 
and rendered fit for occupation and for the tilling of thousands of busy 
labourers. 

Just now the art of music is being advanced by many smaller 
influences ; the coruscations still remaining of the brightness of suns 
of light. This is not an age of startling luminaries, but rather of 
gentle searching light. It is not a time of wonderful discoveries of 
hitherto unpenetrated, unsuspected regions, but of patient exploration, 
subordination, and fertilisation of soil already sketchily surveyed and 
roughly fenced in. 

But the farmers of that soil are not only patient and plodding :—they 
are confident, persevering, and zealous. It may be a day of small, 
unexciting things; but small things are often very important. There 
is work for everyone. If we may not discover new regions of knowledge 
we may, at least, peer more closely into the geography of our own 
district. 


It may help forward and render possible the rapid progress of the 
next great advance if we clear away the little obstacles which impede 
our own feeble footsteps, and possibly might hinder much stronger- 
footed pedestrians. 
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This is a kind of scavenging paper, occupied in sweeping off a little 
refuse matter that lies in the way of students, soiling their feet, and, 
perhaps, exercising even worse influence. Let us not despise the 
cleansing of our byepaths. 

Evidently it must be well that the language of our art—or in which 
we speak about our art—should be as clear and perspicuous as it may 
possibly be made. Some effort has, in this journal, already been made 
so to render it. 

But, just now, we have to do with absolutely rudimentary points, 
with mere alphabetic obscurities ; with small symbols that have lost 
whatever feeble meaning they once had; and that, perhaps, never 
fittingly enshrined any important truth. 

It must be evident that a sign that needs special and laborious 
explanation is, at best, but a very poor token. When a teacher has to 
apologise for the continued use of a type that has lost its significance, 
of a mere emblem that has only an imperfect semblance, he is not only 
wasting time but absolutely misusing it. He had much better cast 
away his imperfect imagery, his worn-out symbol. A parable should 
have some vividness of illustration. When that force is exhausted the 
allegory is worse than useless ; it is positively false. 

Now we have several such untruths in the very alphabet of music. 
Some of them once had just a grain of reality ; others always were 
snares and delusions. And it is insufferable that students should any 
longer be perplexed and hindered by methods that long ago lost what- 
ever reality they ever possessed or figured, and that valuable time 
should be absorbed in explaining signs of that which is really non- 
existent, The whole literature of the art requires to be brought out of 
the dim twilight of early dawn into the clearer vision of an ever- 
advancing morn, and to be purified under the influence of a constantly- 
increasing brightness. 

Foremost among our smaller reforms, and perhaps most pressing of 
any, should be the endeavour to obtain the clearest possible delineation 
of musical thoughts ; to render the written symbols precise, perspicuous, 
and consistent. 

All modes of noting music that have, by the lapse of time, fallen out 
of proportion to the progress of knowledge should be relinquished, how- 
ever they may, to some minds, be endeared by long usage. The 
tenacious grip of custom must be loosened. 

It may confidently be asserted that any signs which require a special 
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expounding, which in themselves are not clear and suitable, which need 
a kind of historic explanation, either convey an absolute untruth or one 
so incrusted with the rust of ages as to be useless, if not misleading. 

That there still are many incongruities and absurdities in the writing 
of music (where all ought to be transparent and easy) is unquestionable. 
As old modes of expression or fashions of thought become obsolete, the 
written language should be purged of antiquated phraseology and be 
refined to a clearer simplicity. Ona par with the guide who ever looks 
backward, with the rhapsodist who, with a half regret, delights in the 
charm that rests entirely upon a reminiscent glamour, is the teacher who 
cannot free himself from early habits which have lost their true signi- 
ficance and use, and who clings to forms that have degenerated into 
mere formalities, embodying no adequate soul of truth. 

On the very threshold of the study of the laws of sound a ready 
example of my meaning presents itself. Rhythmic pulsation—as has 
already been explained in this Review—not only lies at the very base of 
all music, but actively pervades and permeates all the developments of 
the art. Yet, not only is the ordinary explanation of this motive power 
most confused, but an entirely gratuitous difficulty is thrust into the 
path of students by the adherence of many musicians to forms of notation 
now entirely out of date; and by the confused, unsystematic incon- 
gruities adopted by others, who seem to have no fixed principle, never 
to have made up their minds with respect to a leading aim. 

Some still survive who regard music quite as much as a thing to be 
looked at as an appeal to the ear ; who see a dignity in white notes and 
a frivolity in black ones, quite irrespective of the pace at which the 
music may be sung or played. To them the crudest strains, when noted 
in semibreves, have a flavour of Palestrina-purity (harshness of pro- 
gression) that is sublime. The very look of the disjointed chords is 
entrancing ; and the jerky tumbling about of the Anglican harmonies 
has a kind of gymnastic strain upon the auditory nerves that ‘as one 
must candidly admit) does appear to be fitly depicted by the clumsy old 
notation. 


Others halt between two—or rather between three—opinions ; now 
calmly resting upon the present prevailing tone of thought, but fre- 
quently with their minds somewhat disturbed by a regret for a receding 
past; and at other moments fascinated by the rapid advance of a glowing 
future, In their works we find examples of an ever-changing creed, of 
the confusion arising from a want of settlement of terms. 
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The pulsation of music is ever plainly discernible, unmistakable, not 
to be evaded by any one who will take the trouble to study it: it may 
always be easily and clearly perceived. Whether that pulsation be 
denoted by minims, by crotchets, or by quavers, affects not the question 
in the slightest degree. But it affects the student very considerably that 
sometimes it should be marked in one way and sometimes in another. 
That, in two consecutive movements, the unit of progress should be 
depicted by minims and quavers is as absurd as would be a return to the 
awkward “long” and “large” of an antediluvian system. And when, 
in comparing the two movements, we find that the steps marked by 
minims are positively more rapid than those denoted by quavers, it is 
difficult to avoid the feeling that some one has blundered, however 
revered that some one may be. 


Then, again, the signs whereby the rhythm is supposed to be 
clearly shown, are often more troublesome than the analysis of the 
pulsation itself. Frequently it is far easier to ascertain the structure of 
the music, by a rapid glance at a few of its measures, than it is to 
interpret those figures which are supposed to show us so readily the 
secret of its formation. 


First we have the hieroglyphic (© which is still, by some, supposed to 
be the dignified hall-mark of what we call “common” or ordinary time : 
but which originally signified a rhythm the reverse of what was then 
regarded as an ordinary or correct accentuation. But some of the 
manufacturers of hymn tunes still persist in idolising that emblem of a 
pulsation that we no longer consider ‘‘ imperfect,” and fitly characterised 
by a broken circle: so that a double lie is involved in the use of the 
character; inasmuch as it is a corrupted mark of an exploded idea—a 
faithless sign of that which, to us, is essentially untrue. 


The addition to that sign, which came into fashion when music grew 
more florid, when divisions of the pulse-character became general and 
the bars looked too extended and complicated, has been a constant source 
of perplexity. The varied definitions of the meaning of the mark O— 
like the descriptions of those pet terms of rule-makers, “‘ compound” and 
‘simple ” rhythms—are obviously, by their contradictions, as well as by 
the necessity for their especial and laboured explanations, to a large 
extent illusory. They are attempts to endow with a semblance of life 
that which, having long ago died, ought ere this to have been decently 
and respectfully buried. 
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Down to the present time we find in many of our most laboriously- 
edited hymnals the character (© used variously—as the sign of full bars 
of four minims, of divided measures containing only two minims or 
pulses, and even as the signature of the modern-looking measure of four 
crotchet-pulses. Surely, the slightest consideration of the original meaning 
of the broken circle should show that the impaling of the crescent 
sign on a bar-line must signify that the complete cycle of the rhythmic 
swing must be looked for in two of the written measures ; just as, two or 
three centuries ago, frequently a semibreve was similarly transfixed 

and belonged half to the end of one bar and half to the beginning 
== of the next: a fashion of notation now abolished in favour of one 
mie - showing more positively the initiatory strong pulse of the second 
measure, and just as clearly the syncopation. 


But the minim, as a pulse-sign, is an altogether out-of-date character ; 
and it is evident that we shall not long rest satisfied even with the 
smaller, simpler, more quickly-written crotchets (the lineal descendants 
of the “ points ” whose names we so frequently vainly use), or with any 
detatched notes as our pulsation representatives. The perception of 
the advantages offered by characters that may be grouped led to the 
adoption of quavers in undivided bars of six or more pulses, and will 
assuredly bring about the more general use of signs showing clearly 
the accentuation of complicated measures. There is a manifest advantage 
in the use of notes that may easily be so clustered as to exhibit positively 
the duple or triple accentuation of the movement. The most practised 
reader more readily deciphers bars of six grouped quavers than measures 
having the same number of crotchets: and, although there may not be 
quite the same necessity for depicting the more compact duple rhythms 
by connected notes, still the advantage, in all measures, of using 
characters that may be braced together could not be questioned. Ere 
long a quaver-marked pulsation will be as “common” in strictly duple 
as it has long been in bars of six beats triply grouped. Such measures 
should not be confused with the bars now marked 2. in which the pulsa- 
tion is distinctly denoted by crotchets; the natural measures being 
divided with a view of insuring a rigidity of emphasis which soon 
acquires a disagreeable, spasmodic jerkiness; or from a fancy that a 
brighter, livelier air is thereby given to the appearance of the music. 


It was not unnatural that, by the division of bars which had become 
too complicated-looking, authors should endeavour to facilitate the 
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deciphering of their music. But the practice bas entailed a large amount 
of confusion, and a great deal of laboured explanation of what has really 
no existence. The adoption of the admirable notes of the quaver family, 
with their connecting dashes, would have overcome all the difficulty ina 
much simpler, and therefore wiser, manner; and would have prevented 
many mistaken ideas concerning varieties of accentuation and of 
pulsation. 

The ordinary “common time,” of accent and rebound, of alternate 
positive and negative beats (which has, at different times, been noted in 
many very varied fashions), is shown most clearly when the strong pulse 
and its weak response are coupled together. When that mode of writing 
music becomes generally adopted—as evidently it soon will be—the 
look of $ (now $), of $ duply grouped (now often erroneously marked 3), 
and of ¢ triply grouped, will be connected by a most desirable congruity ; 
and the present deplorable confusion about triple rhythms, and the 
consequently absurd explanations often given of them, will be swept 
away. People will then wonder how a “ will-o’-the-wisp” theory could 
so long have been suffered to obscure so delightfully simple a matter ; 
and the terms “‘simple” and “compound” will be swept away into the 
limbo of forgotten crazes. 

I have not thought it necessary to quote, from classic or modern 
writers, examples of an ever-strengthening tendency toward simplicity 
of notation ; frequently clogged by the difficulty of throwing off habits so 
thoroughly acquired as to have become almost instinctive. Side by side, 
in the best works of our highest authorities, we have the greatest possible 
incongruities. 

But, as the most striking instance of the tenacity of old practices, 
the most glaring example of the absolute deathlessness of customs that 
long ago lost all true meaning or even semblance of force, I must 
mention a species of compilation (“ composition” it can hardly be called) 
still dear to amateur organists—a two-bar halting phrase, with stereo- 
typed cadence—which, ever since the Reformation, choirmasters have 
been multiplying with an alarming rapidity—an “ Anglican chant.” 

There is, however, at least one thing to be said in favour of the rigid 
musical framework within which, in our daily service, all kinds of 
sentiments—joyful and despairing, grateful and repining, benevolent and 
horribly vindictive—are exposed. Strong as is, and must be, the family 
likeness of the members of its class, unpliant as are the phrases as 
vehicles for musical expression, strict as is the bondage of the. timid little 
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journeys from tonic to dominant and back again, still the general 
acceptance and the continued popularity (in spite of repeated efforts to 
remodel, or to abolish, it) of the Anglican chant is the strongest of all 
possible evidences of the simplicity of rhythmic law. For the two-bar 
cycle of pulsations is satisfactory chiefly because of the completeness and 
compactness of its swing: and its general and continued acceptance 
results from a recognition — often unconscious — of the beauty of 
order, and of the ease and power with which music makes clear to us 
that which, theoretically, seems complicated and unnatural. 

But I cite the Anglican chant as the longest surviving example of the 
tenacity of life of a cumbersome style of notation. Except in the stumpy 
little collections of notes pitched together without point or meaning 
which are, at examinations, placed before candidates, as choicest themes 
on which to exercise their powers of broidery, we have now no other 
specimens left us of a pulsation denoted by semibreves. We have, indeed, 
almost entirely discarded minims as representatives of the march of our 
music: but the chant remains faithful to the cipher which, in form and 
name, exhibits the contempt with which, at first, it was hailed. 

As in the other exhausting efforts at melodic construction to which 
I have referred, so in the chant the peculiar notation has obscured the 
pulsation, and prevented the recognition of its rhythmic outline. Dressed 
in modern habiliments all mystery disappears—the thing becomes 
intelligible. To some minds this is the reverse of a gain: but to a student 
it is an immense help. And, perhaps, all veneration will not be lost 
when the fact is perceived that our old friend the chant is thus made to 
teach a great lesson: that it is, in fact, the forerunner (absolutely and 
undeniably born in wnmusical England) of some of the most extolled 
effects of the continental magnates of the present day: that it inshrines 
in its little cradle the principle of that continually changing accentuation 
upon which, from Schumann downward, musicians have largely depended 
in the painting of their most ambitious tone pictures. 

Our old friend looks so placid and venerable in his accustomed garb— 
except that we cannot describe in figures, or otherwise, his pulsational 
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force—that it seems almost a pity to bring him down to the level of 
every-day life. 
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But he acquires a much more friendly, if less sanctimonious, 
demeanour : and we feel so delighted at his look of revivified humanity 
as to offer an outstretched hand of welcome and gratulation. 


There is absolutely no security that our exuberance of (certainly 
not disrespectful) fraternisation may not prompt us to give a still more 
modern compactness and freedom to the old gentleman’s toggery ; and 
to relieve him from all that would impede his progress. 





And, however the antiquarian may shudder at the familiarity of the 
touch whereby we have altered the look of a time-honoured worthy, the 
musical effect remains precisely the same amid all change of notation. 
Evidently, a semibreve has no positive value. It is not a sign of a 
definite length: otherwise its name would, certainly, need to be changed. 
If it ever was the mark of “half-a-brief” note it ought now to be 
represented by one of those characters that have grown out of the 
“point,” that was held to be undeserving of any dignified or exact 
title. 


However our old friend “‘ Woodward in C” may be written, and in 
whatever questionable shape he may come ; whether dignified by those 
majestic hollow-headed signs which must have been invented, with 
ironical inspiration, as fitting emblems of nothingness, of emptiness ; 
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or gently let down with a sort of semi-reform that, like most half-measures, 
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satisfies nobody ; or brought fairly within the range of practical music 
by an intelligible notation ; 























or, with the irreverence of a Wagnerian packing-up, ready-fur-use kind 
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of labelling, the effect upon the ear must be precisely the same: 
although the black-note delineation vastly facilitates the perception of 
the proper emphasis, should prevent some of the gross incongruities of 
accentuation which our busy Psalter-pointers are ever perpetrating ; and 
prove, even to those who delight in mystery, the innate simplicity of 
rhythmic law. 

The fact that educated artists, amateur lovers of music, and those 
whose almost only perception of the influence of the laws of sound is 
based upon the beauty of regularity of pulsation, have all with unques- 
tioning, unsuspecting readiness and loyalty accepted the Anglican chant 
as entirely satisfactory in its little round of emphatic and responsive 
steps, is very important and suggestive. 

I am far from desiring to disparage the ingenuity displayed in our 
“ Rhythmischen Studien,” by whatever title they may be known. But, 
without much difficulty, and with no idea that they were doing anything 
extraordinary, English choirmasters long ago solved a problem that 
seems, even yet, to perplex many continental musicians, 

Modern writers delight to perplex us by a frequently-changing 
accentuation ; which is, indeed, one of their readiest and cheapest means 
of effect. The older, and far greater, masters were prodigal in their pro- 
vision of really weighty, pregnant thoughts ; in the liberality with which 
they enriched their works by themes full of individuality and of 
important meaning. They did not resemble the patient Chinese gold- 
seeker, who examines and researches every shovelful of earth in the 
hope of finding one more speck of precious metal, They were not 
reduced to the necessity of making high-sounding words atone for 
absence of novelty of idea. They had something to say in their tone_ 
poems; and they well knew how to say it. Out of the abundance of 
their hearts they spake as they were moved. 

Now-a-days our little masters excel chiefly in skill of covering empti- 
ness ; in brilliancy of gilding; in pomposity of exposition, Burning 
thoughts are scarce, although loud words are ready. We ask for “the 
news ”—a new idea — but we are answered by an old tale dressed up in 
glaring toggery. At best, we find one theme; a eit motif, spun out to 
“heavenly length” of prolixity. The torturing of a phrase, the readjust- 
ment of its skeleton framework, the lengthening of this sinew, the 
tightening of that ligament, give a ghastly semblance of rejuvenation 


to a worn-out vitality, a painfully galvanised imitation of the action 
of life. 
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At first the trick looked clever :—most tricks do till you understand 
them. It excited the interest of students absorbed in analysing the 
mysteries of constructive artifice, the secrets of the workshop; and 
it appeared to promise an added strength, a fresh expansion of 
boundaries, a pulsational force previously almost untried, and certainly 
unexhausted. 

But familiarity begets a dangerous progeny. In our vaunted 
symphonic concoctions, our rhapsodies, our tone-pictures, and our other 
high-soundingly-named lucubrations, one dreary, pointless theme (not, 
originally, too enchanting or fresh) is twisted and turned about, dis- 
respectfully wrenched in this direction and in that, taken to pieces and 
reunited, as a poor despised doll is in the nursery, dressed sometimes in 
loose attires and anon in gorgeous orchestral habiliments, until we fairly 
loathe the thing that so persistently thrusts itself at us, that whines among 
the muted violins, groans with the tortured tones of obtrusive bassoons, 
moans from among the convolutions of circling horns, hisses with the 
piercing tongues of piccolos, and anathematises with the unyielding 
dogmatism of blatant trombones. First we have a vaguely-drifting sort 
of theme, afflicted with a looseness of joint specially contrived to yield 
unresistingly to the rack and to be readily dismembered and restrung. 
Then (instead of a second theme which in some way or other might, 
while distinctly asserting itself, throw a fresh charm around the original 
proposition, or afford an alternative thought) we have an attenuated 
version of the old utterance, with some point emphasised and another 
thrown back into shade—a remodelling which seems intended to make 
the listener fancy that he has hitherto been deceiving himself, and that 
the original proposition was not what he understood it to be. 

When we hope that we are nearing the peroration, and shall soon get 
away from the nightmare that has so long worried us, there is a sudden 
renewal of vigour and a fresh start of action; but still traversing the 
well-beaten track, and running in the monotonous groove, with a duple 
in lieu of a triple accentuation ; like a respectable hymn tune demoralised 
into a voluptuous waltz. And so we go on, till the clever exercise in 
exuberant verbosity finishes with utmost bewilderment and riot, aptly 
depicted by a conglomeration of string and wind, brass and parchment, 
clanging cymbals and tinkling triangle. 

Something of a like sensation has troubled us when we have seen an 
experienced grimalkin sport with a little frightened mouse ; giving it a 
momentary hope of regained liberty and then pouncing anew upon the 
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helpless victim ; until at last, with mutterings (whether of gratified revenge, 
or joy, or anger, we could scarcely discern) the murder was completed, 
and the last spark of life in the little rodent thief was quenched. Mice 
must be killed. Yea! we keep the cat on purpose to make war upon 
them and to protect our larder from their depredations. Still, the 
sight of the unequal struggle excites a little feeling not altogether 
pleasant. 

And the musical mouse—the poor, feeble little theme—may be, and 
often is, the reverse of charming. We wonder why so much trouble 
should be taken to expound it ; to invest it with a pretence of importance, 
to reiterate its commonplace points, its dreary platitudes. Never- 
theless its ruthless worry, the persistent harrowing out of its insigni- 
ficant little life, and the dogged pertinacity with which it is clutched 
and shaken and torn, will stir up some feeling of commiseration. Every- 
thing has its place, and some sort or degree of a right to exist. The cat 
would lose a pleasure were there no mice: and the dryest compiler of 
music should have some faint respect for the children of his not exuberant 
fecundity; and should give them a little peace in their feeble 
(if not tender or juicy) youth, ere any degree of maturity has been 
reached, 

But, as extremes meet, so, in these last days, we are reduced to a 
study of first principles. New thoughts do not come to us: the 
daughter of melody is silent: and, therefore, with bovine economy we 
chew the cud of our little fancies till every drop of diluted sweetness is 
extracted. Weare not wealthy enough in melodic imaginings to imitate 
the prodigality of those great artists who, with every breath, seemed to 
draw in inspiration. So we hammer out our gold-leaf to cover, as best 
it may, the threadbare poverty of our invention. 

Iam quite aware that it may appear a “far cry” from the mixed 
rhythmic measures of an Anglican chant to the modern development of 
the perplexed structural outline of a Wagnerian opera or a “ Poéme 
Symphonique.” But the connection is unbroken: and much of our 
criticism of recent musical works is faulty because the fact is not recognised. 
In music, “form” is the expansion of rhythmic force ; as, in architecture, 
it is the consistent utilisation of material and of detail of workmanship 
to the completion of a large design ; and as, in sculpture, it is the subor- 
dination of curve and line to one dominant idea, No one may have a 
clear notion of the architecture, the fashioning, of music who does not 
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appreciate the force of the natural expansion of rhythmic vitality ; who 
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cannot follow that power from its earliest stages to its largest develop- 
ments. 

Therefore, I offer no apology for carrying on my subject beyond its 
rudimentary stages; for tracing the thread through the web which it 
holds together and strengthens. 

Furthermore, I stated, at the outset, that this would be an idle 
paper. 


HENRY HILES. 











A COMPOSER'S FIRST WORK. 


(From the German. ) 


_" more than seven weeks had the principals, the chorus, and the 

orchestra of the town theatre of Magdeburg, in the year 1836, 
been tormented with the rehearsal of a new opera, the first work of the 
music-director then wielding the baton ; and still the young composer 
had ever to complain that the soloists were not sure, the chorus was 
laggard, the orchestra not sufficiently exact, and the first representation 
of the work must therefore again be put off for some days. 

This repeated postponement so urgently required by the Kapell- 
meister happened to be exceedingly inconvenient to Bethmann, the 
lessee of the Magdeburg theatre, a man for ever in want of money. 
Pay-day, that terrible day for all managers, was close at hand, and the 
fear of being, as often before, unable to give to his artistes their due, 
weighed heavily upon the spirits of the old man. Bethmann expected 
everything from the first work of his talented Kapellmeister ; this opera 
was to set going again the somewhat ramshackle car of Thespis yclept 
the Magdeburg theatre. 

There was something to justify this hope. For many weeks the town 
had been aware of the magnificent preparations which the representation 
of the new opera demanded both in scenery and costumes ; the many 
friends and acquaintances of the young composer had, moreover, not 
neglected to circulate the warmest commendations of this his first work, 
in consequence of which the public hastened to secure good seats before- 
hand, an occurrence rare in the highest degree at that time in Magde- 
burg. 

Had Bethmann’s opera company been less efficient, it would have 
been easy to account for the repeated postponement of a first piece ; but 
this stage had for thirty years had vocal forces at its disposal such as 
are now scarcely to be found in the greatest of court theatres. Engaged 
as tenors were Freimiiller and Schreiber, as basses Krug and Unzelmann, 
as prima donna Frau Pollert, and as sowbrette Fraulein Limbech. In 


justice to these excellent artistes, it is necessary to mention that the 
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young composer and Kapellmeister laid the blame entirely on himself for 
the delayed representation. For had he not, in this his first work, 
exacted from the singers sounds which no human voice was possessed of, 
and had not the instrumentalists likewise notes in their parts which it 
was impossible for them to produce? These had now to be transposed, 
altered, struck out: in consequence of which the rehearsals became 
uncommonly difficult and prolonged. 

The chorus and solo rehearsals were at that time held on the ground- 
floor of the theatre facing the Breiteweg, and thus it was natural that 
the people passing along the streets learned to know at least a few of the 
passages beforehand. The author of the present sketch still vividly 
remembers some of the observations which fell from the lips of casual 
listeners—“ Like Hebrew prayers”—“ Not a trace of melody ”—these 
were the exclamations which were the order of the day. 

Bethmann stood before the door of the theatre, eyeing the gray, 
threatening clouds in the western heavens, and entreating a kind 
providence for a regular downpour, as the only means of forcing those of 
the Magdeburgers who were not artistically minded to pay a visit to the 
theatre. Again had a three-hours-long rehearsal just come to an end. 
The tormented and long-suffering singers and musicians left the theatre 
drawing a deep breath. After them followed the young composer 





on 
his arm his intended, Fraulein Planer, the tragic star of the company. 
Bethmann had scarcely perceived his Kapellmeister when he called out 
to him, “ Now then, how are things going? Will your opera really come 
off? Can I have the bills printed for the day after to-morrow?” “I 
hope so,” responded the Kapellmeister smiling, his coat, torn under the 
right arm, testifying to the energy with which the young man had 
handled the baton. ‘You only hope so?’ inquired Bethmamn, horrified. 
‘The soloists are sure, and as regards the chorus and the orchestra, I 
am hoping everything from a night-rehearsal.” ‘“ Night-rehearsal !” 
exclaimed the lessee, “why man, what are you dreaming of? Do you 
think that these people, to whom I am unfortunately obliged to owe 
their third monthly salary will put up with a night-rehearsal? You 
might perhaps talk of it with the chorus, but the musicians—these 
musicians, men who are rebels-born—mark my words, the musicians 
will never come.” ‘‘Never you mind,” replied the composer with a 
smile, “they will come, chorus and orchestra, they will all come. I 
have promised them a supper and wine of the best if they make possible 
the performance of my opera the day after to-morrow; that has worked 
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wonders.” “Well, we will hope so,” replied Bethmann, “ in your interest 
I wish that all may go well, for you know that the first representation 
of your opera is at the same time to be your benefit.” ‘ Not so,” 
interrupted the Kapellmeister, “you are much more in need of sub- 
stantial receipts than I; you keep the first, I shall be content with 
the second.” ‘You are remarkably magnanimous,” replied Bethmann. 
“ Perhaps not,” said the composer, laughing; ‘the great success of the 
first representation, which indeed can scarcely be doubted, will insure a 
yet fuller house for the second performance.” “ Well, let us hope so,” 
again responded Bethmann, taking his leave, and turning towards 
the Theatre Café. Our youthful composer left the spot, his beautiful 
betrothed on his arm, casting a look of compassion on the retreating 


lessee. 
* * * * * 


Two days afterwards, at the street corners of Magdeburg, might be 
read in the play-bills— 
THE NOVICE OF PALERMO: 
GRAND OPERA IN THREE ACTS 


BY 
RIcHARD WAGNER. 


On the evening of the first representation the house was remarkably 
well filled, everyone was on the tiptoe of expectation, the composer 
himself, doubtless, being the most so. One must have had experience 
of the first performance of a work written by one’s self, to be able to 
paint the feeling which seizes upon the composer or poet in such a case. 
If there be authors of dramatic works who in such moments display an 
iron calmness, yet we may wager ten to one that this calmness is only 
affected—a mere pretence. Inside they are boiling, the heart stops, the 
pulse goes up from 60 to 120 beats. This agitation is intensified by the 
drawing-up of the curtain, and in the first scenes which follow. The 
coughing of a shoemaker’s apprentice in the gallery raises the poet to 
fever-heat, and the violent sneezing of an old lady in the front of the 
pit reduces him to despair, The good-natured stage-manager perhaps 
notices the anxiety of the poet, who stumbles up and down behind the 
side-scenes, and considers it befitting the occasion to launch a few 
reassuring words. Perhaps he says, smiling in a friendly way, “‘ Now 
what would the learned Doctor have more (every dramatic author is a 
Doctor)? People are laughing so as to be obliged to hold their sides.” 


A good thing then, if the piece in question does not happen at any rate 
to be a tragedy! Even if the first act pleases, if applause be heard at 
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the end of it, or perhaps even the composer be called before the curtain, 
yet the fate of the comedy or opera is not yet decided; approbation 
must increase in the second and following acts, and must reach its 
climax in the last act. But what tortures has not the poor poet or 
composer to go through before reaching this happy consummation— 
torments to which even His Highness Prince Tamino’s fire-and-water 
ordeals were mere child’s play. So odd are the caprices of fate! For 
instance, in the last momentous act may not the gas go out, and 
Egyptian darkness reign over the house? May not a hailstorm break 
all the skylights and flood the pit—a scene or a curtain become ignited 
by a too-far-reaching tongue of flame? May not one of the artistes 
murder a passage or strangle a note, or the prima donna, not content 
with her part, out of spite, fall into a swoon in the middle of the piece 
(theatrical ladies often fall into swoons)? In the most tragic scenes may 
not the black tom-cat run across the boards, or the slightly-festive 
prompter turn over six pages of the manuscript instead of one? And 
then one’s friends! these dear good friends! Their applause at the 
wrong time too plainly bespeaks their intention, and puts out of tune 
the rest of the public, who do not like to be dictated to in the matter of 
a verdict. Enraged at the behaviour of the friends of the author, they 
whistle, they hiss—and these are sounds which go through the composer, 
marrow and bone, until his knees knock together. 

In these latter days our comic writers have at least become 
sufficiently circumspect to provide clagueurs with catch-words, and to 
reduce applause to a system. 

It is not the intention of the author of this sketch to subject to 
criticism the first work of a composer who has gained so remarkable a 
name by his later works: all that is here attempted is but to chronicle 
the result of the first performance, and this result was nothing more nor 
less than the most decided failure—the most complete fiasco. The 
spectators, who had come with great and highly-strung expectations, saw 
their expectations with each act more disappointed : a peculiar, strange 
music in which, with the best will in the world, they could not find their 
way, confused and deafened them; in vain they listened for those catch- 
ing melodies easy for the ear to seize upon, which they had always, so 
far, carried home with them from every new opera; in vain—for some- 
thing else had taken their place, something weird and uncanny, which 
their imperfectly-developed musical intelligence refused to accept—the 
herald-notes of the “music of the future.” Once again did the opera 
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appear upon the boards, but, alas! before a beggarly array of empty 
benches : this, however, did not prevent the talented composer giving 
the promised supper to orchestra and chorus. As has been said, that 
which even now sounds strange and unmelodious in Wagner’s music was 
even then distinctly apparent in the “Novice of Palermo,” and the 
public received it with marked signs of dislike and irritation. «Perhaps 
the representation of ‘‘ Norma,” most melodious of operas, which had just 
appeared as a novelty on the Magdeburg boards, may have aided in biasing 
the judgment of opera-goers concerning Wagner’s work ; but musicians, 
though they shook their heads at much, could not but allow that 
they had truly to marvel over certain isolated thoughts, flashes of genius, 
which lit up, like lightning, this chaos of sound, and they prophesied for 
the young composer of the “‘ Novice of Palermo” a great future. How 
this prophecy has been fulfilled is well-known. That Richard Wagner 
was not discouraged by the failure of a first work, but through this very 
failure was more than ever resolved to give himself up to his art with 
renewed ardour, is the most convincing proof that a true vocation dwelt 
within him. Judgment is not yet fully pronounced as to the rank 
which he holds amongst composers ; but this, the pourtrayal of the fate 
of his first work, may not be without interest for the admirers of Richard 
Wagner, the composer of “ Zannhéuser,” “Lohengrin,” the “ Meister 
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Singer” and the “ Nibelunge.” 


MARIAN MILLAR. 




















CRITICISM. 
1 


h | 0, apology is needed for the introduction of the subject indicated 

by the above title into the pages of a magazine which en- 
deavours to promote the best interests of musical culture, both with 
respect to its professional exponents, and to that large body of amateurs 
who have so marked a power in fostering, or the reverse, the best 
interests of our art. Passing on a step further, it may be remarked 
that the universality of criticism is a sufficient warranty for any attention 
which may be bestowed upon the subject. Man is a gregarious animal, 
and hence, almost of necessity, a critic. From this proposition the 
deduction may almost immediately be made, that everyone has, at one 
time or another, to submit to the criticisms of others. From the cradle 
to the grave, from the Queen on the throne to the beggar in the street, 
all ranks, all conditions criticise, and are, in turn, criticised. 

At the outset of life the baby receives an amazing amount of criticisms, 
generally of a favourable kind, and he in turn dumbly passes an opinion 
on many matters, retaining or rejecting as his judgment decides. 
Again, who is so outspoken, so bigoted, and at the same time so honest 
a critic as the schoolboy? He says exactly what he thinks, and that, 
very frequently, in the most unpleasant manner ; for he is anything but 
careful about wounding the feelings of those whom he attacks. He is 
not, however, very tolerant of any offensive remarks with respect to 
himself, frequently showing his resentment by means of a pugilistic 
encounter. But this zeal for revenge may be modified if his critic is a 
greater adept in the art of self-defence than himself. 

These examples are of very minor importance when compared with the 


ordeal through which many of those have to pass who are just entering 
the stage of active business life. Early manhood is too frequently the 
recipient of cruel and discouraging criticism. This is a necessary result 


of the severe struggle for existence which is a leading characteristic of all 
businesses and professions at the present day. This fierce combat rages 
with more or less intensity during the best years of a man’s life, that is, 
until his energies are considerably abated. Then the tone of such 
criticisms as he still receives is very much modified ; a mild and sympa- 
thetic appreciation being an agreeable substitute for the keen and 
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stinging sarcasm of former years; whilst his own comments upon his 
juniors are received with becoming deference. 

If, then, criticism is so common as to influence and interfere with 
all persons who are compelled to jostle in the busy mart of life, it is 
surely of the utmost importance that its value should be assayed, 
its influence carefully guided, and its interferences only allowed when 
they can be of real service to mankind. Tested in this way it is 
obvious that some, perhaps very much, of the criticism of the present 
day ought to be hushed; whilst,-on the other hand, the earnest, 
modestly expressed opinion of the retiring student should receive 
an increased value. It would be absurd to affirm that the value 
of a criticism is in inverse ratio to its author’s estimate; but 
it is very certain that much which is of questionable importance is 
thrust upon the public in such a manner as to suggest erudition the 
most profound whilst its shallowness is patent to the initiated. The 
consciencious and competent critic (for the conditions are inseparable) 
is a most useful member of society, whose worth cannot easily be over- 
estimated. When the value of his opinions has been satisfactorily 
proved he becomes an important factor in the literary or in the artistic 
world, whose presence cannot well be ignored. But the preliminary 
ordeal through which he must go, the suspicions which he will engender, 
the animosity which he will excite, might well discourage any but the 
most intrepid. That the vocation of criticism should be lightly adopted, 
without any consideration for the responsibilities it involves, is not to 
the credit of those who venture on its perils. Their power to work evil 
is, however, not of an extensive order, as their haphazard statements 
are soon appraised at their true value, and received with the ridicule 
they so richly merit; whilst the utterances of the competent critic are 
accepted with the deference and respect which they deserve. 

It has been too much the fashion to look upon the critic as a literary 
or artistic Ishmaelite—his hand against every man’s, and every man’s 
hand against his. For a similar reason, this has, in very many cases, 
been the relationship existing between a schoolmaster and his pupils, 
The average schoolboy considers that it is his most important duty to 
shirk as much work as he may, whilst it is equally the master’s duty to 
get as much work as possible out of the boy. Not the slightest 
suspicion that a generous motive, a desire to promote the best interests 
of the pupil, actuates the conduct of the schoolmaster, ever dawns on 


the mind of the boy. In exactly the same way, too many persons 
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think that the critic’s duty is to find fault, not necessarily to promote 
the best interests of the subject on which his investigations are engaged, 
but purely to show his skill in the art of fault finding. His victim feels 
it to be his duty to disparage the remarks of his critic, and to prove, if 
possible, that they show an utter ignorance of the subject on which 
they are supposed to treat. Now, assuming that two persons who desire 
to act fairly and honestly towards their fellows differ so entirely as has 
just been described about what ought to be a comparatively simple 
matter, it is obvious that the matter in dispute includes some hidden 
complications which it is quite worth while to try to unravel. 

One most important factor in this misunderstanding is the some- 
what paradoxical proposition that “language obscures thought ;” that 
is to say, a word or phrase may convey a very different meaning to the 
mind of one person from what it does to another. Take, for example, 
the word “absurd,” which expresses a very mild kind of thought to 
one person, but will excite another to rage, especially if he has not 
familiarised himself with the expression by wading through the com- 
plicated demonstrations of Euclid. Other illustrations might be given; 
but they are unnecessary, as everyday experience will amply confirm 
what has just been said as to the variable meanings attached to 
expressions in common use. Then again there is that lack of charity 
which assumes statements that have no foundation in fact, and then 
proceeds to pass a judgment which is almost certain to be wrong. Or 
else this lack of charity will exhibit itself in the imputation of motives, 
and when once the ball has been set rolling in this direction, nobody 
knows when it will be arrested. It is like an appetite for unwholesome 
things which grows by that upon which it feeds. 

Then, again, there is a tendency to what is generally known as 
“hard hitting.” To many writers the possession of a keen, incisive 
style of diction is too great a temptation, and frequently causes them 
to indulge in ill-judged sarcasm, when their comments would have been 
far more serviceable to their readers if they had been couched in more 
dignified and judicial language. And, after all, sarcasm is a very cheap 
weapon, too frequently consisting of a mere trick of language, and 
forming a very poor display of pseudo-cleverness. Any writer who 
desires to gain a wide recognition of his merits will be most careful not 
to found his reputation on his powers of sarcasm, as that would make 
him to be feared, and still more to be disliked. He is, in fact, the true 
Ishmael of the literary world. 
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Another cause of difference between the author, or composer, and 
his critic is to be found in a lack of sympathy on the part of the latter 
for the efforts of the former. For instance, a composer may, after long 
and anxious study, have evolved a new form of composition. He may 
have satisfied himself that this new form is logically coherent and 
artistically satisfactory; and may, in consequence, have produced a 
work which epitomises his earnest searchings after a new development 
of artistic truth. But, without special preparation, it is not to be 
expected that the average critic will be in sympathy with such efforts. 
There is nothing exaggerated in this statement, and certainly the critic 
cannot be blamed for such a state of affairs. How is it possible that he 
shall enter into the workings of the composer’s mind, when his oppor- 
tunities for acquiring what is practically a new subject have been so 
limited? To become thoroughly competent he should have been able 
to follow the tentative workings of the composer’s mind, perhaps for 
several years. Such is the history of all progress, whether artistic, or 
social, or in any other direction. 

It will be observed that whilst no attempt has been made to unduly 
depreciate the merits of the critic, yet it has been shown that there are 
certain contingencies in which his judgment may easily be at fault, and 
will almost necessarily be so as a result of early training. Also it may 
further be remarked that it would be unfair to call such an error of 
. judgment by the unpleasant name of “ prejudice.” And yet how 
frequently are the strictures of the critic met with a series of remarks 
in which the changes are rung on this opprobrious term—another 
example of that lack of charity to which allusion has just been made. 

In the domains of literature and art there has always been a certain 
amount of intolerance with respect to the treatment of the critic, which has 
in some cases shown itself in such performances as Lord Byron’s “‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” It may be questioned whether the poet’s 
reputation has been increased by this effusion, but it certainly does 
appear as if he would have more effectually sustained his own dignity 
by disregarding what he considered to be unfair and unwarrantable 
attacks ; for he might have been sure that no amount of detraction, 
devised by a conspiracy however strong, would have sufficed to prevent 
his works from being appraised at their true value. 

The “Dunciad” of Pope is another example of a crushing 
rejoinder to the carping criticisms of the small fry of literary men 
who were assumed by the poet to be jealous of his great fame. So 
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effectually did this poem effect its purpose that the critics were 
utterly silenced. But at what a cost to the poet’s reputation ! 
So long as the “Dunciad” is in existence it will be a monument 
of Pope’s intolerance and cantankerous disposition —a great price, 
truly, to pay for the silencing of a few obscure writers whose efforts 
would very soon have been buried in. oblivion; whereas, by his 
action, he has given them posthumous fame, although is is of an un- 
desirable character. For a similar reason it is to be regretted that 
Tennyson should have allowed himself to be stung into addressing a few 
keen, incisive phrases to “Christopher North.” And yet, how intolerant 
and arrogant are the criticisms to be found in the “ Noctes Ambrosiane !” 
What an affectation of superiority and evidence of self-conceit do they 
convey! Anyone who has the patience to wade through the tedious 
pages of this over-rated work will derive some amusement from the cool 
and confident manner in which every subject is taken up and adjudicated 
upon. There is no misgiving in the mind of the writer. Though all the 
world be wrong, yet he is right. Poetry, prose, music, painting, politics, 
he is equally at home in all, and does not even hint the possibility of 
someone being his superior in anyone of these subjects. But, who would 
think, now-a-days, of taking the author of the “ Noctes Ambrosiane ” as 
an authority on any subject whatever? His judgments, in many cases, 
have been reversed by the voice of the public, and his canons of criticism 
have no weight with writers of the present age. He may, however, yet 
be made useful by being held up as a warning to young writers, who 


will thereby be reminded that they may possibly be sometimes wrong, 


and, also, that it is not desirable to put an opinion, however clearly 


expressed, into an offensive form. 

The relationship of authors to their critics forms a very interesting 
and suggestive chapter in the late Anthony Trollope’s autobiography. 
A few of the good things it contains may well be reproduced here. “ If 
the writer” (that is the critic), ‘‘ will tell us what he thinks, though his 
thoughts be absolutely vague and useless, we can forgive him ; but when 
he tells us what he does not think, actuated either by friendship or by 
animosity, then there should be no pardon for him.” But, whilst so 
strongly condemning critical dishonesty, he is just as much opposed to 
any attempt on the part of an author to fight his critics through the 
press. He says: “I know no more disagreeable trouble into which an 
author may plunge himself than of a quarrel with his critics, or any 
more useless labour than that of answering them.” “ Nothing can be 
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gained by combating the reviewer's opinion. If the book which he has 
disparaged be good, his judgment will be condemned by the praise of 
others ; if bad, his judgment will be confirmed by others.” Only in the 
case of an assertion which attacks the author’s honour should he feel 
bound to answer the charge. With respect to the criticisms upon his 
own works, his final assertion is: “Among it all there is much chaff 
which I have learned to throw to the winds, with equal disregard 
whether it praises or blames; but I have also found some corn on 
which I have fed and nourished myself, and for which I have been very 
thankful.” Here, then, we have the deliberate convictions of an 
experienced literary man, who had, undoubtedly, many opportunities 
for observing that about which he wrote. He also could, on occasion, 
be a trenchant critic ; witness the way in which he satirises the literary 
methods of two popular authors to whom he gives the noms de plume of 
“Dr. Pessimist Anticant ” and “ Mr. Popular Sentiment.” His criticism 
is severe, but, on the whole, good natured, and is, no doubt, honest 
enough to satisfy his dictum as stated above. 

What has been said with respect to literary productions applies with 
equal force to all other classes of art-work. The mere fact of the painter 
exhibiting his pictures in an art gallery is an invitation to criticisms of 
the most varied character. And the only way in which he can protect 
himself against such criticisms is by abstaining from the public display 
of his works. But this would, in the majority of cases, be a very unwise 
course, as indeed one cannot imagine any other purpose for which 
pictures are produced if it is not that they may be looked at. So, again, 
with respect to the sculptor. His works are, in many cases, placed in 
public thoroughfares, where they distinctly court the remarks of all 
passers by, which they do undoubtedly receive. 

But, of all art-producers, the musician appears to be the one who is 
most open to criticism, and therefore is the most entitled to such 
protection as articles like the present can afford him. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. A musician who composes a work, either of 
large dimensions or a simple song, occupies an analogous position to 
the painter, who may, in the same way, produce a slight sketch or an 
elaborate picture. Or, to vary the analogy, the musician’s work may be 
said to resemble that of the novelist, who may write a short tale or a 
thrilling three-volume romance. In all these cases there is permanent 
record which can be inspected at any time. If one critic is found to 


have judged a work unfairly, whether it be a literary, a pictorial, or a 
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musical production, his opinion can be combated by any others who 
may follow him. Or, it may happen that a work offends the arbitrary 
canons of a school or clique, and, consequently, that it reccives censure 
from many who are considered to be competent and consciencious 
critics. But the progress of artistic education may, at any time, reverse 
or modify this censure, for the final appraisement of the value of any 
art-production must rest with an intelligent public, and not at all with 
those who are its self-constituted teachers. So, it will be seen, that 
whatever hardship an author or composer is compelled to endure, there 
is always a tribunal of final appeal whose judgments will ultimately 
prevail. That this has been the case in literature and art a very small 
acquaintance with their history will sufficiently demonstrate. Take 
music as an example. Every great composer has been assailed with 
abuse and condemnation, the result of his innovations upon the 
stereotyped practice of his contemporaries. Every new departure in 
the way of harmonic combinations, or the disregard of such stringent 
rules as appeared to be arbitrary and absurd, was the source of strifes 
and contentions which appear to us now out of all proportion to the 
actual importance of the causes which gave rise to them, 

But a musician who poses as a performer, either of his own or some 
other person’s composition, stands in a different category to any other 
art-producer. His performances are, from their very nature, evanescent, 
and consequently can leave no permanent record to which reference can 
be made. Hence, the statements of a critic under such circumstances 
cannot be controverted in the same way as if the proper execution of a 
picture was in question. Ifthe critic should state that a certain note in 
a song was out of tune, in what way can his assertion be successfully 
combated? The impression upon the ear was a momentary one, and 
when it has vanished there is no means of recalling it so that it can be 
put in evidence. It might easily happen that the critic was mistaken, 
and yet that his statement shall be made in perfect good faith. Also let 
it be distinctly conceded that the critic might be a thoroughly competent 
musician. Suppose, now, that someone, equally qualified to form an 
opinion, should make a statement diametrically opposed to the one already 
mentioned, Such a thing might easily happen, but, because of their 
inability to revise the conflicting judgments, the general public would in 
every case be compelled to select the opinion of that critic whom they 
might consider the most competent and the most unbiased. But what 
of the poor unfortunate singer whose merits are so unmercifully tossed 
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about, like a shuttlecock, between the two critical antagonists? To 
him, at any rate, there is injustice done. Although he ought to be quite 
competent to judge in such a case, it is very certain that any opinion he 
might venture to express would be regarded with suspicion, and very 
likely might be greeted with a scornful reception by those who would 
not hesitate to term it biased and interested. He would, indeed, be 
very unwise if he ventured upon a paper warfare with those who 
characterised any part of his performances as unsatisfactory or inartistic. 
The executive artist has also to receive the hastily-formed opinions of 
that portion of the public which has been induced to listen to his efforts. 
This forms a species of rough-and-ready criticism which sometimes 
exhibits itself in applause of a greater or less amount, but is also liable 
to take a much more unpleasant form. It is quite obvious that such 
haphazard judgments can have little permanent value, although they 
may, for the time, have an important influence upon the prospects of 
the performer. 

Seeing, then, that criticism is almost a necessity of society as at 
present constituted, that its operations are so far-reaching in their 
influence, and that it furnishes so many and great opportunities for 
making a charge, often unfounded, of unfairness, an investigation of its 
merits or demerits cannot fail to be of value to both the critic and the 
person criticised. Although much has, at various times, been written 
on this question, sometimes in the interests of the critics, and at others 
in the interests of the persons criticised, the subject is by no means 
exhausted, nor have canons of criticism been formulated which shall 
reduce its operations to the precision of an exact science. Such an 
ideal has not yet been realised, and probably never will. For the 
standard of criticism which is raised in one age is ruthlessly dragged 
down in the next. The works to which it gave a temporary importance 
sink into deserved or undeserved oblivion; whilst others which were, 


by its influence, compelled to remain in obscurity, emerge from their 


subordinate position and are accepted as masterpieces. 


HENRY FISHER. 
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MUSIC STUDY IN GERMANY.* 


O every student, after he has resolved on seriously following music, 
‘i whether as amateur or professional, the question—Where can 
the greatest advantages be obtained !—presents itself. 

If he is alive to the immensity of the difficulties which have to be 
surmounted before becoming even a moderately skilled musician, he will 
be anxious to take the quickest route consistent with safety. 

He is like a traveller in an unfamiliar country, seeking advice and 
guidance from such as are skilled in its intricate paths. He will be 
confounded by the conflicting directions, and will learn that he cannot 
afford to throw away his own judgment: he will have to weigh 
what evidence he can find, and determine on what grounds the advice 
which he receives is likely to be sound. While, on the one hand, he 
should guard against the conceited upholding of his own crude notions 
in opposition to such as have been arrived at from many years of careful 
study and wide experience, yet, on the other hand, he should never place 
blind confidence in the ipse dixit of any man. 

His first perplexity will be in choosing the place where, and in fixing 
the conditions under which, he is to study. 

With regard to the study of music in a foreign country, there may be 
noticed two diametrically-opposite prejudices. On the one hand modesty, 
a distrust of whatever is native, and a feeling that musical power is a sort 
of treasure and curiosity which will be more highly valued, and considered 
more interesting, if it has come from a distance—these are all operative 
in some minds. On the other hand, many are biassed by pride in their 
native land, by high notions of England’s superiority, and by a dislike 
for foreigners. 

Of course, these prejudices, though they have a firmer hold than 


might be imagined, could not stand against clear and definite testimony 


as to the advantages or disadvantages which a particular country offers 
in the way of musical education. Everyone, then, who is genuinely 
interested in the spread of musical culture would wish the actual facts 
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to be known, and would gladly welcome any book offering sound and 
reliable information on musical training in a foreign country. 

From its title one would expect to find such a book in Miss Fay’s 
‘Music Study in Germany.” But, unfortunately, as a guide, the book 
contains little explicit information of value. It is a series of letters 
written during the period of six years in which the writer studied 
pianoforte playing in Germany. 

The book is very readable and entertaining. It is specially 
interesting for the simple and vivid portraits which it contains 
of some eminent musicians ; and as the expression of a genuine feeling 
for music and of untiring industry to reach the summit of Parnassus, 
Miss Fay frequently displays a good deal of power in making her 
descriptions of persons interesting ; and her relations of commonplace 
incidents have those peculiar touches which render them pleasing instead 
of dull and wearisome. Those aspects of things which would be most 
calculated to give pleasure to the recipients of the letters seem to have 
been instinctively selected. There, is almost throughout, a marked 
appearance of spontaneity. While the style is sometimes wanting in 
polish, the writing is seldom like such as is laboriously hammered out, 
It is rather of a conversational character ; as one would wish all except 
business letters to be. Miss Fay has given the reins to her enthusiasm, 
admiration, and hero-worship to such an extent as could not be con- 
sistent with the employment of much judgment. There is a lavish and 
reckless expenditure of epithets ; most of them carrying but little 
meaning. In reading the book one is continually meeting with 
references to executants as “superb,” “splendid,” &c. ; this, too, with- 
out any due regard to proportion. Her admiration seems to be bound- 
less for any pianist who is a good way ahead of herself. The book is 
distinctly the product of a feminine mind. It is of an imaginative, 
rather than of a thoughtful, order. It dwells on the personal aspects of 
the characters of which it treats ; and shows a want of power in detecting 
principles and methods: there is too great a display of individual facts, 
too little of that logical survey the aim of which is to establish a con- 


nection and relation between individual facts and general principles. 
There is no systematic treatment of the methods of teaching to which 
the writer was subjected. Such a treatment might have been carried on 
in one of two ways. In the one case experience might have been taken 
as the starting point; then, by contrasting and comparing the various 


cases, some general features essential to all the methods might have been 
D 
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explicitedly stated. Or, first, there should have been laid down some 
general broad and indisputable principles of what should be the aim of 
musical teaching, to be followed by a consideration of each of the 
methods pursued with the view of showing how far it might be consistent or 
inconsistent with such principles. There is, towards the end of the book, 
in answer to the request of Miss Fay’s friends, an attempt at a general 
survey ; but it is brief and inadequate. 

It is true that a thoroughly logical treatment could not be looked for 
in disjointed letters spread over a period of six years. Yet the above 
remarks are not out of place, inasmuch as the title leads one to expect 
such a treatment ; and, moreover, one is at first liable to be led astray by 
the gushing effusions on the brilliant execution of pupils into the belief 
that their teachers must have employed very excellent methods: after- 
wards it becomes apparent that, in the majority of cases, one must largely 
discount these effusions. Because the book is very interesting it is in 
danger of being thought more valuable than it really is. 

At the beginning we find Miss Fay settled in Berlin, and the first 
letter contains a description of the room which she was to occupy. 

“The German idea of a ‘large’ room, I find, is rather peculiar, for 
this one is not more than ten or eleven feet square, and has one 
corner of it snipped off, so that the room is an irregular shape. 
When I first entered it I thought I could not stay in it—it 
seemed so small : but, when I came to examine it, so ingeniously 
is every inch of space made the most of, that I have come to 
the conclusion that it will be very comfortable. It is not, how- 
ever, the apartment where the last new novel will lie upon the 
table and where my daintily-slippered feet will rest upon the 
velvet cushion. No! rather is it the stern abode of the 
Muses.” 

Then follows a more minute account of the room and its furniture. 
And it may be noted, asajminor point, that there are, throughout the book, 
remarks upon the German manners and ways of living with which it 
would be useful for everyone intending to study music in Germany to 
be acquainted. 

Miss Fay became, first, the pupil of Herr Ehlert; as Tausig, under 
whom she wished to study, was away on a concert tour. 

“*T find Ehlert a splendid teacher, but very severe; and I am mortally 
afraid of him. Not that he is cross; but he exacts so much, 
and such a hopeless feeling of despair takes possession of me. 
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His first lesson on touch taught me more than all my other 
lessons put together :—though, to be sure, that is not saying 
much, as they were ‘few and far between.’ At present I am 
weltering in a sea of troubles. The girls are three in number, 
and they all play so extraordinarily well that sometimes I think 
I can never catch up with them. I am the worst of all the 
scholars that I have heard, except one, and that is a young 
man. I know that Ehlert thinks I have talent: but, after all, 
talent must go to the wall before such practice as these people 
have had; for most of them have studied a long while, and 
have been at the piano four and five hours a day.” 

Here we are told that Ehlert was a splendid teacher, without any 
indication of the points wherein his merits lay. Indeed, the fact that 
his pupil was “ weltering in a sea of trouble” would rather point to his 
teaching being faulty in one respect; for it is the part of a teacher to 
give his pupil a clear idea of the difficulty, or difficulties, which are most 
important for the time being. 

“You have no idea how hard they make Cramer’s studies here. 
Ehlert makes me play them tremendously forte, and as fast as 
I can go. My hand gets so tired that it is ready to break ; and 
then I say that I cannot go on. ‘But you must go on,’ he will 
say. It is the same with scales. It seems to me that I play 
them so loud that I make the welkin ring, and he will say— 
‘But you play always piano.’ And with all this rapidity he 
does not allow a note to be missed, and if you happen to strike 
a wrong one he looks so shocked that you feel ready to sink 
into the floor.” 

It may be remarked, in passing, that such a method of practice as 
the above is attended with a certain amount of risk. It is possible to 
strain the muscles of the hand, just as other muscles of the body are 
strained. The importance given to the acquisition of power is a marked 
characteristic of modern German, and especially of Leipzig, teaching : 
but we should bear in mind that it is possible to strain after it too much 
and so to defeat one’s own purpose. Instances of this are continually 
occurring. 

Towards the end of the book there is some account given of a dis- 
tinctly opposite method for acquiring proficiency in pianoforte playing, 


an essential feature of which is that practice at first should be extremely 
slow. 
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Miss Fay gives an interesting account of Weitzmann. 
‘But Weitzmann, the harmcuy professor, is the funniest of all. He 


is the dearest old man in the world, and it is impossible for 
him to be cross; but he takes so much pains and trouble to 
make his class understand, and he has the most peculiar way 
of talking imaginable, and accents everything he says tremen- 
dously. I go to him because Ehlert says I must : but as I know 
nothing of the theory of music (and, if I did, the names are so 
entirely different in German that I should never know what 
they were in English), it is extremely difficult for me to under- 
stand him at all. He knew I was an American, and let me 
pass for one or two lessons without asking me any questions; 
but, finally, his German love of thoroughness has got the better 
of him, and he is now beginning to take me in hand.” 


It is noticeable that very little is said in these letters about the 
teaching of theory, which every musical student should have as a 
foundation. In fact, the title of the book—“ Music Study ”—is deceptive. 

The reader is next introduced to Tausig. 

‘**He came in, and scarcely looking at us, and without taking the 


trouble to bow even, he turned on me and said imperiously, 
‘ Spielen Sie mir Etwas vor’—Play something to me. I got up 
and played first an Htude ; and then he asked for the scales ; 
and after I had played a few he told me I ‘had talent,’ and to 
come to his lessons and I would learn much. I went accord- 
ingly the next afternoon. There were two girls only in the 
class, but they were both far advanced. I had never heard 
either of them play before. The second one played a fearfully- 
difficult concerto by Chopin, which I once heard from Mills. 
It is exquisitely beautiful, and she did it very well. From 
time to time Tausig would sweep her off the stool and play 
himself, and indeed he is a perfect wonder! If, as they say, 
Liszt’s trill is ‘like the warble of a bird,’ his is as much so. 
It is not surprising that he is so celebrated, and I long to hear 
him in a concert, where he will do full justice to his powers. 
He thrills you to the very marrow of your bones.” 


Further on we are given a view of one of Tausig’s lessons to his best 
class of girls. 


“Tausig was standing by the piano. ‘Begin !’ said he to Timanoff, 


more shortly even than usual: ‘I trust you have brought me 
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a study this time.’ He always insists upon a study in addition 
to the piece. Timanoff replied in the affirmative, and pro- 
ceeded to open Chopin’s etudes. She played the great 
A minor, ‘Winter Wind’ study, and most magnificently too, 
starting off with the greatest brilliancy and ‘go.’ I was per- 
fectly amazed at such a feat from such a child, and expected 
that Tausig would exclaim with admiration. Not so that 
Rhadamanthus. He heard it through without comment or 
correction, and when Timanoff had finished, simply remarked 
very composedly, ‘So! Have you taken the next etude also?’ 
as if the great A minor were not enough for one meal! It is 
eight pages long to begin with, and there is no let-up to the 
difficulty all the way through. Afterwards, however, he told 
the young men that he ‘could not have done it better’ him- 
self. Tausig is so hasty and impatient that to be in his classes 
must be a fearful ordeal. He will not bear the slightest fault. 
The last time I went into his class to hear him teach he was 
dreadful. Friulein H. began, and she had remarkable talent, 
aud is far beyond me. She would not play piano enough to 
suit him, and finally he stamped his foot at her, snatched her 
hand from the piano, and said ‘ Will you play piano or not, for 
if not we will go no farther?’ He made her begin over again 
several times, and finally came up and took her music away 
and slapped it down on the piano—‘ You have been studying 
this for weeks and you cannot play a note of it ; practise it for 
a month and then you can bring it to me again,’ he said.” 


If this is a fair specimen of Tausig’s lessons we should not be inclined 
to consider him excellent as a teacher. The manifestation of impatience 
at faults can hardly be called teaching. Miss Fay was still a pupil of 
Ehlert : though she had been present at Tausig’s lessons it was not as 
a pupil. But, a little later, she reported :— 


“T took my last lesson of Ehlert yesterday. I am very sorry he 
and Tausig have quarrelled, for he is a splendid teacher. He 
has taught me a great deal, and precisely the things that I 
wanted to know and could not find out for myself—for 
instance, those twists and turns that artists have, their way of 
striking the chords, and many other little technicalities which 
one must have a master to learn. He always seemed to take 
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great pleasure in teaching me, and I am most grateful to him 
for his encouragement.” 

After nine months’ study Miss Fay was admitted to Tausig’s class. 

“Until yesterday I have had no holiday, for I got into Tausig’s 
class finally, so I had to practise very hard. He was as amiable 
to me as he ever can be to anybody ; but he is the most trying 
and exasperating master you can possibly imagine. It is his 
principle to rough you and snub you as much as he can, even 
when there is no occasion for it, and you can think yourself 
fortunate if he does not hold you up to the ridicule of the 
whole class, * * * You can imagine what an ordeal my first 
lesson was tome. I brought him a long and difficult Scherzo, 
by Chopin, that I had practised carefully for a month, and 
knew well. Fancy how easy it was for me to play when he 
stood over me and kept calling out all through it in German, 
‘Terrible! Shocking! Dreadful! O Gott! O Gott!’ I was 
really playing it well, too, and I kept on in spite of him, but 
my nerves were all rasped and excited to the highest point ; 
and when I got through and he gave me my music, and said, 
‘Not at all bad’ (very complimentary for him), I rushed out of 
the room and burst out crying. He followed me immediately, 
and coolly said, ‘What are you crying for, child? Your 
playing was not at all bad.’ I told him that it was ‘ impossible 
for me to help it when he talked in such a way,’ but he did 
not seem to be aware that he had said anything.” 

The same letter which describes this, Miss Fay’s first lesson with 
Tausig, also contains the news which was so disappointing to her, that 
he was going to leave the Conservatory and resolutely refused to give 
any more lessons. No explanation of the distance she had come, and 
expense incurred, for the purpose of having lessons with him would 
induce him to change his decision. And he would give no hint, even as 
to where he was going. 

Miss Fay next took private lessons of Kullak, of octave celebrity. 
Of him she says :— 





“ Kullak is a truly splendid artist. His playing does not suffer in 
comparison even with Tausig’s. Like all artists, he is fasci- 
nating, and full of whims and caprices. * * * He is not nearly 
so terrible a teacher as Tausig. He has the greatest patience 
and gentleness, and helps you on; but Tausig keeps rating 
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you and telling you, what you feel only too deeply, that your 
playing is ‘awful.’ When Tausig used to sit down in his 
impatient way and play a few bars, and tell me to do it just 
so, I used always to feel as if someone wished me to copy a 
streak of forked lightning with the end of a wetted match.” 

In the next letter Miss Fay tells of her fourth lesson from Kullak. 

“He plays much more to me than Tausig did, and I am surprised 
to see how much I have got on in four weeks. Tausig didn’t 
deign to do more than play occasional passages, and had only 
one piano in the room where he taught. But at Kullak’s there 
are two grand pianos, side by side. He sits at one and I sit 
at the other, and as he knows everything by heart which he 
teaches, he keeps playing with me or before me, so that 
I catch it a great deal better. Sometimes he will repeat a 
passage over and over, and I after him, like a parrot, until I 
get it exactly right. He has this excessively-finished and 
elegant fantasia style of playing, like Thalberg or De Meyer: 
He has great fame as a teacher, and is perhaps more celebrated 
in this respect than Tausig, but I was with Tausig too short a 
time to judge personally which teaches the best.” 

There is an interesting account of a journey along the Rhine which, as 
containing little of musical interest, we may pass by without further 
comment. On her return Miss Fay continued her study under Kullak, 
joining a class instead of taking private lessons. About this time she 
heard of Tausig’s early death; and her ready adoration turned back to 
the master “to whom it was as impossible to strike one false note as it is 
for other people to strike right ones, He was absolutely infallible.” 

Early in the February of 1872 Miss Fay went to Dresden, and enjoyed 
an opportunity of hearing Marie Wieck, the sister of Madame Schumann. 

“ Her touch is perfect. After hearing her one is not surprised that 
the Wiecks think nobody can teach touch but themselves. 

But Kullak is a much greater musician, and I would not 
willingly exchange him for Fraulein Wieck.” 

But, very soon after, Miss Fay was “wild” to see Liszt, and obtained 
a letter of introduction to him. At the close of the April of 1873, she 

rrived at Weimar ; and on the following evening she saw Liszt at the 
theatre. She describes him as 


“The most interesting and striking-looking man imaginable. 
Tall and slight, with deep-set eyes, shaggy eyebrows, and long 
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iron-grey hair, which he wears parted in the middle. His 
mouth turns up at the corners, which gives him a most crafty 
and Mephistophelean expression when he smiles, and his whole 
appearance and manner have a sort of Jesuitical elegance and 
ease. His hands are very narrow, with long slender fingers that 
look as if they had twice as many joints as other people’s. They 
are so flexible and supple that it makes you nervous to look at 
them. Anything like the polish of his manner I never saw. When 
he got up to leave the box, for instance, after his adieu to the 
ladies, he laid his hand on his heart and made his final bow: 
not with affectation or in mere gallantry, but with a quiet 
courtliness which made you feel that no other way of bowing 
to a lady was right or proper. It was most characteristic. 
But the most extraordinary thing about him is his wonderful 
variety of expression and play of feature. One moment his 
face will look dreamy, shadowy, tragic. The next he will be 
insinuating, amiable, ironical, sardonic; but always the same 
captivating grace of manner.” 

At a friend’s house Miss Fay, a few evenings later, met the master ; 
and before the end of the month she was admitted into a class of five 
(later a dozen) young worshippers to whom he condescended to play for 
a couple of hours three afternoons a week. 





It is necessary to explain that Liszt did not profess to receive pupils, 


and received no payment for the help and favour he unquestionably 


gave to the enthusiasts who clustered round him. 
“ But Liszt is not at all like a master, and cannot be treated like 
one. He is a monarch, and when he extends his royal sceptre 





you can sit down and play to him. You never can ask him 
to play anything for you, no matter how you're dying to hear 
it. If he is in the mood he will play ; if not, you must content 
yourself with a few remarks. You cannot even offer to play 
yourself. You lay your notes on the table (so that he can see 
that you want to play) and sit down. He takes a turn up and 
down the room, looks at the music ; and, if the piece interests 
him, he will call upon you. We bring the same piece to him 
but once, and but once play it through. Yesterday I had 
prepared for him his “ Au Bord dune Source.” I was nervous 
and played badly. He was not to be put out, however; but 
acted as if he thought I had played charmingly ; and then he 
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sat down and played the whole piece himself, oh, so exquisitely ! 
It made me feel like a wood-chopper. The notes just seemed 
' to ripple off his fingers’ ends with scarce any perceptible 
motion. As he neared the close I remarked that that funny 
little expression came on his face which he always has when 
he means to surprise you, and he suddenly took an unexpected 
chord and extemporised a poetical little end quite different 
from the written one. Do you wonder that people go distracted 
over him?” 


“On Monday I had a most delightful ¢ete-d-tée with Liszt quite by 


chance. I had occasion to call upon him for something; and, 
strange to say, he was alone, sitting by his table and writing. 
Generally all sorts of people are up there. He insisted upon 
my staying awhile, and we had the most amusing and enter- 
taining conversation imaginable. It was the first time I ever 
heard him really talk, for he contents himself most with making 
little jests. He is full of esprit. We were talking of the 
faculty of mimicry, and he told me such a funny little anecdote 
about Chopin. He said that when he and Chopin were young 
together somebody told him that Chopin had a remarkable 
talent for mimicry, and so he said to Chopin, ‘Come round to 
my rooms this evening and show off this talent of yours.’ So 
Chopin came. He had purchased a blonde wig (‘I was very 
blonde at that time,’ said Liszt), which he put on, and got him- 
self up in one of Liszt’s suits. Presently an acquaintance of 
Liszt came in. Chopin went to meet him instead of Liszt, and 
took off his voice and manner so perfectly that the man actually 
mistook him for Liszt, and made an appointment with him for 
next day—‘ and there I was in the room,’ said Liszt. 


“ Another evening, I was there about twilight, and Liszt sat at the 


piano looking through a new oratorio, which had just come out 
in Paris upon ‘Christus’—the same subject that his own 
oratorio was on. He asked me to turn for him, and evidently 
was not interested, for he would skip whole pages, and begin 
again, here and there. There was only a single lamp, and 
that rather a dim one; so that the room was all in shadow, 
and Liszt wore his Merlin-like aspect. I asked him to tell me 
how he produced a certain effect in his arrangement of the 
ballad in Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutchman.’ He looked very fin, 
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as the French say, but did not reply. He never gives a direct 
answer to a direct question. 

“*¢ Ah!’ said I, ‘you won’t tell.’ He smiled, and then immediately 
played the passage. It was a long arpeggio; and the effect he 
made was, as I had supposed, a pedal effect. He kept the 
pedal down throughout, and played the beginning of the 
passage in a grand rolling sort of manner, and then all the 
rest of it with a very pianissimo touch, and so lightly that the 
continuity of the arpeggios was destroyed, and the notes 
seemed to be just strewn in, as if you broke a wreath of 
flowers and scattered them according to your fancy. It isa 
most striking and beautiful effect ; and I told him I didn’t see 
how he ever thought of it. ‘Oh, I’ve invented a great many 
things,’ said he, indifferently—‘ this, for instance’—and he 
began playing a double roll of octaves in chromatics in the 
bass of the piano. It was very grand, and made the room 
reverberate. ‘Magnificent!’ said I. ‘Did you ever hear me 
do a storm?’ said he. ‘No.’ ‘Ah, you ought to hear me do 
a storm. Storms are my forte.’ Then to himself—while a 
weird look came into his eyes, as if he could indeed rule the 
blast—‘ Da Krachen die Baume!’ (Then crash the trees !) 

‘ How ardently I wished he would ‘play a storm’ ; but, of course, 
he didn’t ; and he presently began to trifle over the keys in his 
blasé style. I suppose he couldn’t quite work himself up to 
the effort ; but that look and tone told how Liszt would do it. 
Alas, that we poor mortals here below should share so 
often the fate of Moses, and have only a glimpse of 
the Promised Land, and that without the consolation of 
Moses. But, perhaps, after all, the vision is better than the 
reality. We see the whole land, even if but at a distance, 
instead of being limited merely to the spot where our foot 
treads.” 

‘The more I see and hear Liszt the more I am lost in amazement. 
I can neither eat or sleep on those days that I go to him. 
* * * You would think I paid him a hundred dollars a lesson, 
instead of his condescending to sacrifice his valuable time for 
nothing. * * * Since the end of 1847 not a penny has come 
into his own pocket either through piano-playing and conducting 
or through teaching. All this, which has yielded such rich 
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capital and interest to others has cost only sacrifice of time and 
money to himself.” 

But in the autumn Liszt left Weimar, and in October Miss Fay 
returned to Berlin, and to Kullak’s guidance. There does not appear 
to have been quite the former charm about the second course of 
instruction. 

“Kullak is so pedantic! He never overlooks a technical im- 
perfection.” 

That is to say, he conscientiously remembered his duty as a teacher. 

“ Now that I have graduated, as it were, he ought to let me play 
my own way, and then I could produce my own effects.” 

The “now that I have graduated ” is inimitable. 

“Liszt’s grand principle is to leave you your freedom; and when 
you play to him, you feel like a Pegasus caracoling about in 
the air. When you play to Kullak you feel as if your wings 
were suddenly clipped, and as if you were put into harness 
to draw an express waggon! However, I don’t think it 
would be well to go to Liszt without having been through 
such a training first.” 


Probably not! The confession atones for a good deal of nonsense. 
But Miss Fay was still restless. Perhaps Kullak was not adequately 


impressed by the importance of the young American graduate. After 
three or four lessons he was deposed. 

‘‘] HAVE GIVEN HIM UP!” (The capitals are Miss Fay’s.) “I 
suppose you all think me crazed; but I think I know what 
I am about. Herr Kapellmeister Deppe seems to me a very 
remarkable man, and is to me the most satisfactory teacher 
I’ve had yet.” 

Miss Fay thus describes her first meeting with her new idol :— 

“He asked me what my chief difficulty was, whereupon I answered 
‘The technique, of course.’ He smiled, and said ‘That is the 
smallest difficulty: anybody could master execution if they 
know how to attack it, unless there is some want of proper 
development of the hand.’ I said I had studied very hard, 
but that I hadn’t mastered it, and that there was always 
some hard place in every piece which I couldn’t get the better 
of. He said he was sure he could remedy the deficiency, and 
that if I would show him my hand without a glove, he could 
tell directly what I was capable of. I wouldn’t pull it off, how- 
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ever, because I was afraid he might find some radical defect or 
weakness in it; but I was so charmed with the way he made 
light of the technique, and the absolute certainty he seemed to 
have that I could overcome it, that I promised him that I 
would go and play to him the following Wednesday.” 


After she had played to him, Deppe told her that she had conception 
and style: but that her execution was uneven and hurried, her wrist 
stiff, the third and fourth fingers very weak, the tone not full and round 
enough, that she did not know how to use the pedal; and, finally, that 
she was too nervous and flurried. 


It is amusing to see with what readiness Miss Fay placed confidence 
in every new teacher, and to notice the gradual crescendo of enthusiasm 
and admiration, The latest master was, to her mind, so much superior to 
the previous ones. But what are we to think of them all when we read— 

“So here I am, after four years abroad with the ‘greatest masters,’ 
going back to first principles, and beginning with five-finger 
exercises! I had never been given any particular rule for 
holding my hand, further than the general one of curving the 
fingers and lifting them very high.” 

What conclusion can we come to but that, after four years’ study 
with what we might suppose to be the very best advantages Germany 
offered, in spite of Liszt having complimented her and said, “ To-day you 
have covered yourself with glory,” she still could not play well? 

Miss Fay goes on to explain Deppe’s method :— 


““Deppe objects to this extreme lifting of the fingers. He says it 
makes a knick in the muscle, and you get all the strength 
simply from the finger, whereas when you lift the finger 
moderately high, the muscle from the whole arm comes to 
bear upon it. The tone, too, is entirely different. Lifting the 
finger so very high, and striking with force, stiffens the wrist, 
and produces a slight jar in the hand which cuts off the 
singing quality of the tone, like closing the mouth suddenly in 
singing. It produces the effect of a blow upon the key; and 
the tone is more a sharp, quick tone: whereas, by letting the 
finger just fall it is fuller, less loud, but more penetrating.” 

With Deppe Miss Fay began studying afresh, practising five-finger 
exercises and scales. Fora long time she had to practise everything 
very slowly. 
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It must be confessed that much of this does not tend to exalt as a real 
teacher Miss Fay’s final authority. How lifting the finger “could 
cut off the singing quality of the tone” is not readily apparent ; and the 
propriety of “‘ bringing the muscle of the whole arm to bear” upon the 
finger is more than questionable. Surely Herr Deppe would be above 
the mere temptation to countermand all previous advice, and to produce 
a new and infallible recipe! Miss Fay suffered under many physicians. 
Let us hope that, in the long run, she found her reward! Successively 
she was taken in hand by Ehlert, a splendid teacher and very severe, 
who wanted everything very loud; by Tausig, who stamped his foot 
fortissimo because the pupil could not play piano, and wanted every- 
thing very soft ; by the patient Kullak, who seems to have striven to 
keep his disciples in a straightforward course; by the fascinating Liszt, 
with the “ Mephistophelean expression” but without affectation; and 
finally by Deppe, who diligently undid his predecessor's work and care- 
fully laid new foundations of his own devising. 

Deppe was great in grand mottoes: ‘ When it looks pretty then it 
is right.” ‘You may have the soul of an angel, and yet if you 
sit too high the tone will not sound poetic,” “Your elbow 
must be lead, and your wrist a feather.” 

Regard to space forbids anything like a description of Miss Fay’s 
peans of thankfulness for having, at last, been providentially brought 
into the right fold, and embued with the true faith. For about eighteen 
months she appears to have worshipped steadfastly, and with all the 
ardour of a convert. But, on the Easter Sunday of 1875, she wrote :— 

“My experience teaches me that, though nearly all masters can 
give you something, none can give you everything. If, with 
my present light, I could begin my study over again, I 
should first stay three years with Deppe. Next, I should 
study a year with Kullak, and, finally, I would spend two 
seasons with Liszt. But in truth I am getting very impatient 
to be athome. * * * Two people never think exactly 
alike. Masters can put you on the road, but they can’t make 
you go. You must do that for yourself. If you want to doa 
thing you have got to keep doing it.” 

Shortly after this Miss Fay returned to America, after an absence of 
six years. 

Hear the conclusion of the whole matter! In a postscript, a single 


paragraph, lies its gist ; and the young pianist expresses her hope that— 
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“no American girl will be influenced rashly to attempt to be 
trained in Europe from an amateur into an artist.” 

In America are various teachers 

“as able to train pupils for the technical demands of the concert- 
room as any masters that are to be found abroad. American 
teachers best understand the American temperament, and 
therefore are by far the best for American pupils until they 
have got beyond the pupil stage.” 

It is an unexpected conclusion, and not without disappointment to 
those young aspirants who, anticipating all sorts of wonderful disclosures, 
of instant penetration of perplexities, of royal roads to “ virtuosity” (what- 
ever that may be), of readiest and easiest scaling of celestial heights of 
artistic achievement, eagerly peruse the tale of the experience of the 
young and determined girl who ventured into the very haunt of the 
Muses, into the “marvellous and only real home of music.” 

In her first letter, of November 3rd, 1869, Miss Fay wrote, “I 
wonder that people could tell us, and really seem to believe it, that I 
could learn as well in an American Conservatory as in a German one.” 

Six years of actual experience quenched the “ wonder.” 

Miss Fay’s estimate of the distinguished musicians with whom she 
came into contact, but who did not positively devote themselves to the 
responsible task of directing her manipulation of the piano, is often very 
interesting ; and, occasionally, discriminating. Rubenstein she classes 
as the— 

“greatest sensation player, with all kind of tricks of his own. His 
grand aim is to produce an effect, so it is dreadfully exciting to 
hear him. He has a gigantic spirit in him, and is extremely 
poetic and original ; but for an entire concert he is too much. 
He does not care how many notes he misses provided he can 
bring out his conception and make it vivid enough.” 

Later she wrote— 

“Rubenstein you’ve heard. Most people put him next to 
Liszt. Your finding him cold surprises me; for if there is a 
thing he is celebrated here for it is the fire and passion of his 
playing, and for his imagination and spontaneity. I think 
that Tausig, Biilow, and Clara Schumann, all three, have it all 
cut and dried beforehand how they are going to play a piece ; 
but Rubenstein creates it at the instant. He plays without a 
plan.” 
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Of Von Biilow we learn further— 


“ He is a colossal artist. I never heard a pianist I liked so 
well. (?) He has such perfect mastery, and yet such compre- 
hension and such sympathy. * _ " ad ° 
His playing is many-sided, and is chiefly distinguished by its 
great vigour. There is no end to his nervous energy ; and the 
more he plays, the more the interest increases. Altogether he 
is a superlative pianist, though by no means unerring in his 
performance. I’ve heard him get dreadfully mixed up. I 
think he trusts too much to his memory, and does not prepare 
sufficiently.” 


There appears to be a little mixing up here, too: and, probably, Miss 
Fay’s estimate requires a little modification. 


Madame Schumann is termed “entirely a classic player. Beethoven’s 


sonatas, and Bach too, she plays splendidly: but she doesn’t 
seem to me to have any finesse, or much poetry, in her playing. 
There’s nothing subtle in her conception, She has a great deal 
of fire, and her whole style is grand, finished, perfectly rounded 
off, solid and satisfactory—what the Germans call gediegen. 
She is a healthy artist to listen to; but there is nothing of the 
analytic, no Balzac or Hawthorne, about her.” 


The last sentence admits us to a clear sight of Miss Fay’s point of 


It explains what follows :— 


“ Tausig resembled Liszt in that subtlety which Liszt has, and con- 


sequently he was a better Chopin player than anybody except 
Liszt. * * * Tausig had an intense love for Chopin, and 
always wished he could have known him. * * * But, except 
in Chopin, he was cold, at least in the concert room. In the 
Conservatory he seemed to be a very passionate player; but, 
somehow, in public that was not the case * * * He was 
Liszt’s favourite ; and Liszt said, ‘he will be the inheritor of my 
playing.’ But I doubt if this would have been ; for the winter 
before Tausig died Kullak rermgarked to me that his playing 
became more and more ‘dry’ every year, probably on account 
of his morbid aversion to ‘ spectakel,’ as he called it; whereas 
Liszt gives the reins to the emotion always.” 


Enough of pianists! Of other artists I will report Miss Fay’s verdict 
upon Joachim only. 
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“ Joachim is on the violin what Liszt is on the piano. Like Liszt, 
he so vitalises everything that I have to take him in all over 
again every time I hear him. I am always astonished, amazed, 
and delighted afresh.” 

In leaving Miss Fay’s entertaining letters we feel that we part from 
a pleasant, though a too excitable, chronicler. We enjoy the sketches of 
German life; and we admire the healthy enthusiasm of the young 
student ; although we may not fully agree with the estimate which she 
formed of the celebrities with whom she was fortunate to come into 
contact. 


ARTHUR WATSON. 


Since the foregoing was written the greatest of the masters under 
whom Miss Fay studied has been removed. This is not the time for 
attempting any estimate of the causes of his wonderful popularity, or of 
the probable endurance of his immense influence. Just now our minds 
are full of regret for the loss of one of the brightest, most genial, and 
most sympathetic of men. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL 


MUSICIANS, 
NORTH-WESTERN SECTION. 


Que the last report two meetings have been held, respectively, 

in Manchester (June 5th), under the presidency of Mr. J. F, 
Swift, of Liverpool ; and in Liverpool (July 3rd); Mr. G. W. Bebbington 
of Knutsford, being in the chair. 

The chief point discussed was the advisability of forming, either 
in direct connection with the Society or under the auspices of the 
members, some kind of insurance fund. Some months ago Mr. C. B. 
Grundy earnestly advocated the trial of such a scheme; and was urged 
to inquire into the feasibility of his plan, and to report the result of his 
examination. 

At the Liverpool meeting—the last monthly gathering of the mem- 
bers of the section in their fourth session—several plans were discussed ; 
and considerable differences of opinion as to the wisdom of the project, 


and especially as to the practicability of its being carried out just now, 


were expressed : but, finally, it was resolved — 
FB 
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“That it is desirable to establish in connection with the society a 


provident or benevolent fund, provided that the same can be 
constructed upon a sound financial basis: and that a Sub- 
Committee (consisting of Mr. C. B. Grundy, W. D. Hall, C. 
Heinecke, Dr. W. H. Hunt, and J. Dawber, Mus.B.) be 
appointed to consider the scheme and to offer suggestions to a 
subsequent meeting.” 
Messrs. W. J. Argent and F. Haworth, F.C.0., were elected Auditors: 
and the Annual Meeting (in October) was ordered to be held in Liver- 
pool—Mr. J. Marsden (of Manchester) being chosen as chairman. At 


the evening meeting (July 3rd) Mr. John Wrigley, M.R.A.M., played 
several of his pianoforte works. 


JAS. DAWBER, Mus.B. 
Park Place, Wigan. Hon. Sec. 
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NORTH MIDLAND SECTION. 


-* the meeting of members in May, resolutions were passed 
empowering the honorary secretary to arrange for the per- 
formance of music after the conclusion of business at the ordinary 
monthly meetings. The resolutions were originally framed with the idea 
of bringing forward compositions by members of the Society ; but at the 
following meeting, in June, permission was extended to artists (members 
of the Society) to perform any high-class music of their own selection 
displaying individual ability. From this it will be seen that the Society, 
through its sectional organisation, intends to foster native talent, both 
of composers and performers. That this scheme—if universally adopted, 
and systematically carried out—will conduce much to the rapid progress 
of British musical art, there can be no doubt ; for not only will the chance 
of being heard by those most competent to judge give a distinct and 
definite impetus to aspiring talent, but it will afford young composers 
and artists an opportunity to submit to honest friendly criticism—a 
species of art-refining the necessity for which needs no demonstration. 
Many a work of merit has been brought before the public from the 
composer's solitary chamber, which has failed to insure success, mainly 
for want of the keen blade of criticism before publication. The critic’s 
guillotine descends full surely upon the work, but in most cases too late 
to be of any advantage either to it or its author—generally shelving the 
one, and damping, if not extinguishing, the ardour of the other. 
A few words of criticism and advice while the work is yet in MSS., 
would prevent many a young and promising artist from disappointment 
and failure. All this is legitimate work for the National Society of 
Professional Musicians, and such as will not only secure for it the 
sympathies and cordial help of all conscientious musicians, but will aid 
in forming a library of meritorious English music. 

At the meeting in May, Mrs. Mason (Coventry) was elected 
Sectional Councillor and Mr. S. 8. Stratton (Birmingham) sub-delegate 
to the General Council, in the room of Dr. Dixon, formerly of Grantham, 


who has unfortunately been obliged to give up professional work there on 
account of his failing health, and who has now retired to the South of 
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England. A cordial vote of sympathy was unanimously passed, and duly 
forwarded to Dr. Dixon by the Secretary. 

At the July meeting—held in the Town Hall, Leamington, by kind 
permission of his Worship the Mayor—a strong feeling was expressed that 
every member of the Society should be furnished periodically, and free of 
cost, with a journal giving a full account of the doings of all the Sections. 
At a previous meeting the matter had been discussed, and the secretary, 
having then been instructed to obtain information, again introduced the 
subject. A suggestion that the “ Appendix” attached to the “ Quarterly 
Musical Review” should be utilised for this purpose, and that the 
“Review” be supplied to each member—the cost of the same being met, 
if necessary, by a small additional call from the Sectional to the General 
Fund—received considerable favour, and the question was ordered to be 
brought before the General Council in September. 

Leamington was chosen as the place of meeting this month in order, 
if possible, to interest the profession in that district to forward the objects 
of. the Society. A very cordial spirit prevailed throughout, and it is 
hoped much good may arise from the meeting. Questions were asked with 
regard to admission into the Society in cases of musicians (teachers) who 
are also engaged in music trade. The answer—that no hard or fast line 
could be absolutely laid down, but that each case was judged by the 
Sectional Council entirely on its individual merits—seemed to give 
general satisfaction. It was, however, considered highly desirable that 
every member of the Society should be a bona fide professional musician. 

The annual general meeting of the members of the Section will, by 
invitation of Mr. A. Page, F.C.0., be held at his house, Castlegate, 
Nottingham, on Saturday, October 23rd, when the balance sheet will be 
presented, and the officers elected. 


Mr. A. B. Plant, Mus. Bac., F.C.0., and Mr. W. L. Dodd were 
elected auditors, 


ARTHUR F. SMITH, Mus. B., 
Hon. Sec. 
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THE TRAINING OF CATHEDRAL CHORISTERS. 


N accordance with my promise I have, in several numbers of this 
- journal, given some reminiscences of able and conscientious men 
respecting their early training (or want of training) as cathedral choristers. 
I have much more evidence in manuscript, which I refrain from publish- 
ing, because it appears to me that the unchallenged evidence already 
afforded sufficiently proves the gross neglect with which in past, and not 
long past, times the young members of our sacred colleges were treated. 
The mere reiteration of testimony of precisely similar nature would not 
strengthen the case, and would grow wearisome. 

And, after all, we are more concerned with the present than with the 
past ; and it is more important that we should know what is now being 
done to ameliorate the condition of choristers than that we should dwell 
long upon the disgraceful negligence of the past. 

In some cases such changes have been made as to render possible the 
hope that ere long—especially in the metropolis and in the more 
populous cities, where nothing may be entirely hidden from a vigilant 
public opinion—a completely adequate reform must be made, 

Moved by a desire to state the case fully, and frankly to acknow- 
ledge any action already taken to bring about a better state of things, I 
addressed to the dean, the precentor, and the organist of each cathedral, 
and to the corresponding officials of our wealthiest collegiate corpora- 
tions, the following circular :— 
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The Training of Cathedral Choristers. 


Evington, Higher Broughton, Manchester, 
August 15th, 1886. 

Sir,—Possibly you may be aware that, in the pages of the Quarterly 
Musical Review, a series of papers is being published on the ‘ Education 
of Cathedral Choristers.’ 

It is desirable that, while the deficiencies of the past should be fully 
exposed, whatever improvements have, in various cathedrals and college 
chapels, been effected should be fairly acknowledged. 

I should, therefore, be glad to have a detailed statement of the 
present arrangements in each of our large choral foundations with 
respect to provision— 

1, For the efficient training of the choirboys in music, in addition 
to their direct preparation for their actual work in the service ; 

2. For their general education ; and 

3. For their board and lodging. 

Wherever the statutes contain any directions as to the schooling or 
maintenance of the choristers I should like them to be fully given; and 
the present arrangements to be compared with them. 

4. It would materially aid our purpose were information added as 
to any help systematically afforded to the boys when they leave the choir, 
or any supervision exercised over their after-life. 

I should point out that the chief objects of the papers now publishing 
are to advance the cultivation of music, and to show how powerfully our 
choir-schools could be made to aid in the development of a truly national 
system of education in the art. And I earnestly ask your kind assist- 
ance in the inquiry we are prosecuting, and your zealous co-operation in 
our endeavour to secure for young choristers the advantages which 
should reward their early devotion to the service of the church. 

Any information with which you may favour me would be doubly 
valued if supplied before Christmas.—Yours faithfully, 


Henry HIezs. 


While awaiting a fuller response to that appeal I refer to the 
appendix (published in 1854) to the first report made by the Cathedral 
Commissioners appointed November 10th, 1852, in order to learn how, in 
official language, without the excitement of personal feeling and involve- 
ment, the then condition of choristers was described, and compared with 
the intentions of the founders of the collegiate establishments. 

Of course no romantic details of chorister life need be looked for in a 
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Parliamentary blue-book. We would not expect to view the daily 
routine of the cathedral system from the choirboy’s point: but to find 
everything cloaked in the reputable phraseology of a dignified calmness. 

The questions propounded by the commissioners did not press very 
closely upon any points, or endeavour at all to penetrate into the inner 
part of a chorister’s experience. 

The only parts that much interest us are in respect to the choir 
school; and the fidelity, or otherwise, with which it had been made to 
conduce to the liberal education of the lads devoted to the service of the 
church. 

It is, sometimes, difficult to extract from the answers given to the 
questions propounded by the commissioners whether the school estab- 
lished in connection with a cathedral was not originally designed almost 
solely for the choristers. In some cases it is evident that it was. From 
Salisbury (page 388) came the reply—‘There is a grammar school, 
which is also the choristers’ school: it was specially founded for them.’ 
In 1321-2 thethen Bishop devoted the tithes of a valuable benefice to 
the endowment of the school. But the number of choristers was reduced 
from fourteen to eight ; and a distinction between them and the other 
scholars crept in; until, as is apparent, the poor choristers’ training 
became a very inferior kind of education. 

Very much the same kind of thing took place in each city. The 
chorister gradually got ousted from his own school, and put (as we have 
already been told) under the charge of one of the singing men; who 
received an extra £20 or £25 for looking after reading, writing, and 
simple arithmetic of the uncared-for lads. It was so in 1854 in 
Canterbury. 

The cathedral school at York has become a large and very important 
establishment. It was founded by royal charter of Philip and Mary, and 
endowed by JamesI; the Dean and Chapter being perpetual trustees. 
But the report was, ‘There is, strictly speaking, no choristers’ school ; 
but a master is provided for the choristers by the Dean and Chapter.’ 

The head master of St. Peter’s School received each year a stipend of 
£400, and £3 on each pupil above 100. The second master had £300. 
The third master had a house, rent free, capable of accommodating forty 
boarders. The fourth master and the mathematical master each received 
£150, the writing master £100, and the French and German master 
£60. But of the payments made on behalf of the choristers, or of the 
education given to them, not a word is said; although evidently some 
information was asked for. 
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At St. Paul’s (in 1854) there was a school entirely for the twelve 
choristers ; the master being paid £75, and having a house rent free. 

At wealthy Durham, with its golden canonries and heavy lease-renewal 
fines, there was a grammar school and, also, a choristers’ school. The 
head master of the grammar school received £200 and the second 
master £80 per annum. To the choristers the organist gave some 
musical instruction (how much beyond necessary exercise of the voice 
is not stated), and one of the singing men did the other schooling for £25. 

From Norwich the report was ‘no grammar school ; but the choristers 
receive a useful education by a master paid by the Dean and Chapter. 
Their education is conducted under the general superintendence of the 
dean and precentor: and the dean specially examines them every year, 
when he confers rewards on the most meritorious.” I think I have 
somewhere read something about that arduous examination and liberal 
reward of merit. 

What need to go further? If the wealthy corporations acted thus 
what could be expected from the smaller chapters? 

Of immense value to us is the evidence of Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners in their third report of May 10th, 1855: ‘One of the main 
purposes of cathedral institutions, as appears from their charters and 
statutes, was to promote Reticious Epucation.’ (The capitals are in the 
printed report, page 17.) ‘This is specially the case with the cathedrals 
of the new foundation ; which were designed to advance the cause of the 
reformation in England, by the diffusion of religious knowledge and 
sound learning. These purposes were to be effected, particularly in the 
new cathedrals, by the following means :— 

1. By a school for the choristers of the church, who were to be 
trained by the Magister Choristarum in church music, and in the rudi- 
ments of a liberal education ; and who, if they made good progress in 
their studies, were to be transplanted into— 


2. The grammar school ; in which a number of boys—generally about 
twenty-four, in one case (Canterbury) fifty—were, it would seem, to be 
boarded at the charge of the cathedral (de bonis ecclesia nostre alendi), 
and to be trained in the ancient languages—Latin, Greek, and, in some 
cases, Hebrew. 


3. The appointment and endowment of two grammar masters for 
their education. 

4. In some cases (e.g. Rochester and Westminster) the provision of 
exhibitions for the scholars toward their maintenance at the Universities. 
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5. The consignment of the school, in some cases, to the special care of 
one of the canons residentiary, who was to be its guardian ; in other 
cases to that of the sub-dean. 

6. The provision for their attendance at divine worship in the 
cathedral. 

In some of the old cathedrals there appears to be no grammar school 
distinct from the choristers’ school. 

[Readers will remember the “grammar” masters described by 
A. P. and others, } 

On examining the present (1854) condition of the cathedral schools 
it will be found that although laudable efforts have been made, in some 
instances, to reinvigorate them in recent years, yet for the most part they 
are not in a flourishing* state, and do not occupy the place in the 
capitular institutions which their founders designed for them. 

We would recommend that there should be connected with every 
cathedral a school, in which the choristers of the church should receive a 
sound, religious, liberal and useful education, in addition to their musical 
training ; and that they should receive an apprentice fee on quitting the 
choir with the approbation of the chapter, except in case of their 
receiving an exhibition to the University. 

That for admission to the choristers’ school preference be given to 
such boys as are likely to be afterwards fit to pursue their studies in the 
grammar school (where such exists), to which, if duly qualified, they 
should have right of admission, in case of vacancy, as foundation boys. 

That the superintendence of each of the schools be committed to the 
special care of the dean or one of the canons residentiary, as guardians of 
the school; who should examine boys for admission, and also examine 
the scholars—either by himself or deputy—once, at least, in every 
half year ; and make periodical reports to the chapter and the bishop of 
the diocese. 

. x . * . + 

We recommend further that the choristers be placed under the 
spiritual care of one of the canons, 

Following the official replies from the chapters are those from the 
precentors and organists. For the most part they were penned with a 
due sense of discipline. A desire to do a real something for music and 
its disciples evidently animated some of the organists almost to a striking 
point. Their long-chilled blood flowed with unusual vigour, and the 








* Surely this is put very mildly ! 
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poor men were stirred by thoughts of what ought to, and might, be. 
But they knew that long replies, and detailed plans of how to do it, were 
not wanted; and they contented themselves with one or two safe 
suggestions which nearly all agreed to make ; and which could, therefore, 
be hazarded. 

But one man struck out with the irrepressible boldness of his nature. 
Amid all the mild unanimity and placidity of the replies one letter came 
bearing evidence of clearsightedness as to the real fundamental difficulty 
under which our church music has ever suffered; and characterised by 
a straightforward outspokenness, for which the commissioners would 
hardly be prepared. 

Probably most of my readers have perused a pamphlet published in 
1849—“ A Few Words on Cathedral Music” ;—but comparatively few 
will have seen the letter which, in 1853, the author of that pamphlet 
addressed to the secretary to the commissioners. Dr. 8. S. Wesley’s 
reply was so characteristic of the man, and so interesting, that I shall 
give it in full, ; 

In the next number of this magazine I shall refer to the comments 
which the commissioners, at various times, made upon the answers they 
received to their inquiries ; thus bringing our information down to recent 
times. 

To the appeal which I have just made to the officers of cathedrals 
I have already received several replies. A fuller response will, I trust, 
enable me, early next year, to complete the evidence and to offer such 
comments as may seem requisite—noting the improvements that have 
been effected in the treatment of choristers, and pointing out what is 
still required. 

I sincerely trust that the present organists of our cathedrals will not 
be content to imitate the example of one who, in 1853, stated his opinion 
that it was not desirable to increase the power (six men) of the choir, inas- 
much as the doubling of the number of lay vicars would produce “ more 
noise, but less music.” 


HENRY HILES. 





DR. 8S. 8. WESLEY ON CATHEDRAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


EVEREND SIR,—Being organist of a cathedral, I have had the 
R honour to receive the circular addressed to the precentors and 
organists of the cathedrals and collegiate churches of England and 
Wales. In submitting such reply as long experience and many years’ 
consideration of the subject dictates I will strive to be brief; but it 
seems necessary to touch on points apparently discursive. 

Musical art has now, perhaps, reached perfection: but the musical 
arrangements and discipline of a cathedral are, in some respects, less 
orderly than they were at the date of cathedral foundations ; and are in 
their origin so remote, unquestionably, as to be anterior to everything 
constituting science and art. Undoubtedly, at the date of the early 
institution of choral services, in this and other countries, musical art lay 
undiscovered. Harmony was unknown; the only music being that of 
unisonous singing. The simplest combinations in harmony and the 
first rudiments of composition had no. existence. With a discipline and 
order of such remote origin, or but little modified, we are now working. 

The circular refers chiefly to the performance of choirs ; but it also 
seeks information, as I understand it, on the general use of music at 
cathedrals ; and, of this subject, the performance of choirs I consider to 
be a point of but secondary moment. The first thing to be considered, 
I submit, is the impressiveness, solemnity, and artistic propriety of the 
manner in which the words of Scripture or of the Prayer Book are set to 
music; or, in other words, the musical composition, of which the chief 
portion of cathedral service consists. The singing of choirs and the 
playing of organists, however good, can give no dignity and force to bad 
musical composition. Now it should be seen that cathedrals have no 
authorised means of acquiring good musical composition, because their 
foundations were arranged when art had no existence, and when the 
progress of art could not be anticipated. 
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Cathedrals have, in some degree, benefited by the progress of art ; 
and that almost entirely through the voluntary efforts of organists. 
The ancient unisonous chanting, for which alone cathedral endowments 
provided, has disappeared centuries past; but, viewing the immense 
strides of modern art, and considering that the greatest lights of later 
times have-shone not upon cathedrals, the deficiency to which I point is, 
in my opinion, beyond comparison the one to be first considered when- 
ever any serious and honest inquiry,is directed to the subject of church 
music. 

The music now in daily use at cathedrals is chiefly the production 
of organists of past times (and the obligation due to them on this score 
has never been acknowledged), but much of it excites but little interest 
now (especially the pieces of music termed “services”); and from 
the increased encouragement now afforded to secular branches of the 
art, it seems impossible that great talent can ever again be devoted to 
cathedral music, excepting by a new regulation, which shall provide for 
each cathedral a man of high musical acquirements, to whom we should 
look for improved musical composition for each and every occasion of 
choral service, the performance of which he personally should superin- 
tend; and this I consider to be the ground on which the giving of 
greater power to the musical services, as it is expressed in the circular, 
must rest. 

As this part of the subject seems to connect itself with the 
office of organist (an office not named in the circular, from its non- 
existence in cathedral endowments, possibly), I proceed to notice, first, 
the questions contained in the circular, the first of which desires opinions 
as to the means of giving greater musical power to the choir. 

By the words “greater musical power” a musician might conceive 
an addition of voices to be meant—greater vocal strength, that is. But 
there is another, and more important, kind of power to be named—the 
power or force of just expression, or accuracy of style. 

Considering the pecuniary means of cathedrals, it would seem that 
this latter kind of power can never be obtained, unless, as is so easy, 
there be formed a music school for the express training of church singers. 
Whenever my thoughts have fallen on the present subject they have 
been directed to the supplying cathedrals with a decent performance of 
choral service, at the least possible expense. It seemed useless to ask 
what was due to musical art on these occasions. What was the 
best use of music? What was due to the Great Being in whose 
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honour those services exist? For the whole matter appeared to 
rest with persons who did not understand music, and who would 
be governed by money considerations, and perhaps excusably 
so; although in a country great and flourishing as this, were 
it but united in points of religious faith and doctrine, larger views alone 
seem due to the subject. On various grounds, however, did it appear 
most prudent thus to frame one’s thoughts; and I could not see how a 
choir could consist of less than twelve men singers ; for, as the forms of 
choral service are antiphonal, six voices on either side give but one 
voice to a part for providing the distinction of verse (or single voice) and 
chorus ; which distinction either side of the choir should be able to make— 
a distinction, however, which for much time has been entirely lost 
sight of, and is now never named. 

Twelve voices form but a small complement for a vast cathedral ; but 
it may be questioned whether any cathedral now possesses twelve for 
daily use. The statutable provisions as to the number of singers are 
better known by those I have the honour to address than myself. In 
considering those provisions, it will not be overlooked, probably, that 
amongst the number prescribed, consisting as it did of both clerical and 
lay singers, the clergy are supposed to have been the better singers; and 
that while the recent enactments reduced, in all cathedrals, the number 
of clerical singers, and the singing of the clergy has been otherwise dis- 
couraged and is now almost wholly silenced, no means have been taken 
to repair the loss ; and not only have the lay singers in several instances 
been reduced below the original number, but the payments of those 
remaining are extremely small, and the refinement and industrious 
preparation essential to a decent performance of choral service now, I 
fear, scarcely exist. Meanwhile, to expect ability and talent in the 
singer seems unreasonable: for, while choirs are paid at the rate of in- 
ferior mechanics and day labourers, the least refinement or superiority in 
a man, if he confined himself to trade, would be sure to procure him 
higher profits than cathedrals offer. The present practice is for choir 
singers to derive their support chiefly from a trade; but I think that in 
proportion as a man is inclined to follow musical pursuits he will be 
unfitted for trade, A good tradesman is almost sure to be a bad singer, 
and vice versa. Besides, a tradesman cannot devote the necessary time 
to his church duty: the two pursuits are incompatible. No doubt, on 
inquiry, it will be found that, at least, half the number of choirmen 
engaged in trade had once, or oftener, been bankrupt, or compounded 
with their creditors—a result of divided attention. 
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Whatever might be the early and statutable payment of choirs, it 
would seem from the high rates at which vocal ability, in its secular 
exertion, is now rewarded, that the cathedrals cannot be properly 
supplied but through the means of a school such as I have named, where 
the rudiments of music and all the peculiar acquirements of a cathedral 
singer might be thoroughly attained. 

This school might be self-supported. I would require the choir of each 
cathedral city to give frequent concerts, at rates of admission available 
to the working classes; and the proceeds should be applied to the 
several objects of supporting the school, providing a superannuation 
fund for aged or debilitated choristers, and paying the expenses of the 
concerts and the parties who furnished them. The management of the 
concerts might rest with a body of amateurs or neighbouring gentry, or 
with the cathedral organist. The school should, I think, be placed in 
London, from its superior advantages in respect to tuition and example. 
The principal of the school should, I think, be a musician, or musical 
art would not be respected ; and the office might be a lucrative one, 
operating as a prize in the musical profession. 

From what has been said respecting choirs it should not be inferred 
that great vocal ability is necessary. Fine solo singers, without dis- 
paragement to their superior claims, might be dispensed with. In the 
country towns great vocal merit is unattainable. In London the choirs 
possess excellent singers ; but were the necessary attention to rehearsals 
enforced, it seems a question whether singers of this degree of eminence 
could in London, at any terms, afford sufficient time for that purpose. 
If they could, all the better, and they would require less rehearsing than 
inferior men; but for London, as well as for the country, it seems 
probable that this school would work well, and be the true source of an 
adequate mode of performing the cathedral service as regards singing. 

Question 2 refers to volunteer additions to choirs. 

For the Sunday services at cathedrals such additions, in the larger 
cathedral cities, might, no doubt, be procured. I would not assert that 
one could entirely rely on their efficiency or regularity of attendance ; 
far from it. Their utility, however, would mainly depend upon the mode 
of their superintendence. To a well-trained choir such additions should 
be made only with great watchfulness, or they would do more harm 
than good. As substitutes for an official choir their use may be judged 
of by the fact that correct musical performance requires much careful 
and industrious preparation, and an education for the purpose which 
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must commence during childhood ; and I see not but that mercantile, 
clerical, government, or other business can be as safely confided to 
untutored volunteers as musical business. Still, additional aid, of some 
utility, may be obtained ; especially in the cities of London, Manchester, 
Bristol, Norwich, Exeter, and York; and it would be of progressive 
efficiency, for church music, if done justice to, might become one of the 
chief and most pleasurable relaxations of the people, as the subject 
seems to possess an enduring vitality of interest. I should add that my 
remarks on this point are the result of some experience, as I have 
witnessed the working of more than one volunteer choir. 

The office of organist must be considered in my report, because it 
seems indispensable that there be one musician of eminence at each 
cathedral, and it is more economical to view the organist in this light 
than to create a new office—that of composer. The office of composer 
would not, however, be new. “The chief musician” of the Bible was 
the composer. In all musical communities the composer is the “chief 
musician.” We have no authentic account of the organs first introduced 
at cathedrals. We learn, however, that they were played successively 
by all members of the choral body. They probably served for nothing 
more than a pitch-pipe to the chanters, and were so imperfectly formed 
as to be quite unlike anything we now possess. Their origin appears 
to be coeval with the first dawn of musical art or composition ; and their 
unimportance in primitive times sufficiently accounts for the absence of 
any separate endowment for the office of organist. 

At the present day fine musical composition and really fine organ 
playing are, perhaps, the two severest tests to which the musician can 
be subjected. Both are in daily requisition at cathedrals ; but in sup- 
port of neither does any statutable endowment exist ; and this from the 
circumstance of the early cathedral endowments being anterior to 
musical art and science. The capitular bodies, upon their own authority, 
have diverted the office of organist from its original footing and treated 
it with increasing consideration ; but in the light of church composer, it 
still remains unrecognised and unremunerated, notwithstanding the fact 
that nearly all the music in daily use has proceeded from this officer’s 
labours ; and it is, possibly, not too much to state that his whole year’s 
income is not the price of one single really fine anthem, if works of 
imagination in music may rank with those in the sister arts. With 
some persons they rank highest. 


The circular, in direct terms, merely refers to the performance of 
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choirs ; and it becomes very necessary to observe that the performers of 
a musical composition are not the authors of that composition. The 
performers are to the composer of music what brushes, colour, and 
canvas are to the painter, or stone and chisel to the sculptor, or stone- 
masons and builders to the architect.* The solemnity and appropriate- 
ness of choral service is founded in the conceptions of the musical 
composer, the words of the service having been determined. I would 
repeat that good performances cannot be any substitute for an erroneous 
and ineffective setting of the scripture, or service, words by the composer 
or chief musician: the progress of church music, essential to meet the 
requirements of advancing time, must rest with him: and what other 
ground need be looked for to account for the present state of cathedral 
music than that what I am stating is almost unknown, and that 
cathedrals have not composers? The very first question in this inquiry 
should be “ Are the service words, or anthem words, set to music in the 
form most accordant with the present highly advanced, and generally 
diffused, acquaintance with all that is great in musical art?” 

But, if art be named, it may seem that art is out of place in the 
music of divine worship ; and that only forms of music the most simple 
and intelligible are required ; forms which at once impress the least 
cultivated of hearers with an enlarged appreciation of the words, and 
rivet the mind to their subjects. But, it may be asked, is not the doing 
of this the highest reach of art? Is not simplicity the highest reach of 
art? Has not the absence of such qualities in church music been the 
ground of attack, on attacks, being made? Such attacks have greatly be- 
friended art. Cause for attack must ever have existed ; for the art has 
hitherto been but progressive. The art has been in a state of chrysalis. 
It began at the Christian era; and, after suffering all the diseases 
incidental to childhood, only now approaches maturit y—maturity, that 
is, in its secular departments; for church music in later times has been 
neglected. ‘The church has been to art a nursing mother; but she has 
not profited by the maturer powers of her offspring. The founders of 
cathedrals could not, by any means, have foreseen the progress and 
development of musical art. Had they so done it seems indisputable, 
from their efforts in architecture, that a provision for the best would 
alone have satisfied them. They gave the best they knew of, and made 
it an object of the strictest care. 

On glancing at music’s history we find that up to the period of the 





* Dr. Wesley is hardly fair to the interpreters of musical thoughts.—EpITor. 
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Reformation the art had steadily progressed; and specimens which 
remain from this early date are amongst the finest, and most church-like, 
now in use. Since then the light has but flashed occasionally ; and the 
bulk of composition comparatively modern is unworthy of the common 
use into which it unfortunately, but necessarily, enters. 

That, since the Reformation, the arts in connection with divine 
worship have made no great move in this country is, I think, attributable 
to the doctrinal war which has incessantly raged: and that they are now 
progressing, and rapidly, is, I think, owing to the general understanding 
that such war is barren and unproductive of good. That which is great 
in secular music is now understood and practised by all orders of society. 
Too much of the music now in use at cathedral worship is as bad, or 
worse, in its composition, as it is in its mode of performance: any 
good effect it produces is, but too often, owing to the reverberating 
qualities of cathedral edifices: for the same music, similarly performed, 
in a small room would excite aversion. 

The church-school is the foundation of nearly everything great in 
music; and critics, by upholding that school without at the same time 
noticing the daily practice of cathedrals, have given to our church music 
an importance merely fictitious; and thereby, in some degree, been 
obstacles to reform, by silencing the expression of much honest and 
weighty judgment. It seems impossible to meet with any performance 
of choral service at present without witnessing much that is calculated 
to offend a just taste: and on this solemn occasion I feel constrained to 
declare that I have, but too often, heard cathedral service so performed 
as to suggest the idea that it were better to abolish music than to 
continue the abuse of so beautiful an art on occasions of any direct 
appeal to the Deity. Those who fail not to censure, when called upon, 
constitute, in my opinion, the best friends to church music; of the 
impressiveness of which all may judge, for it should appeal to all—the 
best informed and the least informed. The only critics of no use what- 
ever are the half-informed : the men of a little knowledge: men who, in 
the words of that true critic on art-—Sir Joshua Reynolds—are said to 
have given up nature without acquiring art ; and of this class of critics, 
unfortunately, but too many have been inclined to favour church music 
with notice in reviews and periodicals. He alone who, to a perfect know- 
ledge of all that has been done in secular as well as in church art, adds 
a perfect experience in the daily practices of cathedrals, is competent to 
offer opinions in this matter. 
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True it is that no full and sufficient statement on the subject of 
cathedral music has ever yet appeared; but such well-directed and 
significant hints as are given occasionally produce no more impression 
than that of the thistle-down upon adamant, and remain but as instances 
of delicacy wholly misplaced. The fact, I think, of music, in all its im- 
portance at cathedrals being essentially under the guidance of capitular 
bodies is erlough to account for the deficiency for which the cathedral 
service is remarkable ; because music is too great a subject to be justly 
treated by any but men who to genius add education and experience in 
the art. To the constant and untiring efforts of such men must it be 
owing if ever music assumes the place in public estimation which, from 
the irresistible force of its intrinsic beauty, is undoubtedly at its 
command. 

There is not, at present, throughout the whole country, any instance 
of genius in music being encouraged and rewarded in connection with 
divine worship. If, at a cathedral, of two brothers, one becomes organist 
and the other a canon, the one will have ability to do good without the 
official power and opportunity ; the other power, but -no artistic ability. 
This seems anomalous. It is owing to the nature of cathedral founda- 
tions and endowments, in which the progress of musical art, and its 
exclusive study and development by laymen (or, indeed, by any), is not 
foreseen and provided for. 

Some may assert that merit in these outward things—architecture, 
music, &c.—is of no importance ; that it is to the heart alone God looks, 
and so forth. To offer spiritual zeal and ecstasy, in substitute for 
industry and talent founded on research and earnest preparation, is to 
ignore the example set us by Omnipotence, and the truth that “ Order 
was heaven’s first law.” Untutored and erroneous efforts would not be 
received in works designed for the use of men, and shall such efforts as 
these, in music alone, be dedicated to God? Shall the music of divine 
worship consist chiefly of efforts which, in the sight of the musician, are 
ridiculous and disgusting ; or is it right to assert that that which is 
justly offensive to man is fit to be offered to God? 

He who made us earthly, not heavenly, beings gave everything for 
the purpose of being worked upon, of being improved and fashioned 
anew, for man’s use and His own glory; and to offer up deformity and 
imperfection in affairs of art is to hide a talent in the earth, to abuse 
the most refined of human pursuits, the most beautiful, perhaps, of 
God’s good gifts, to sanction error and idleness, or mediocrity in art- 
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professors, and to fail in providing that encouragement and support for 
unexceptionable objects which should be a pleasure and duty in all good 
government. But if the Established Church, with her several doctrinal 
parties, has been faulty in her use of music, the various classes of dissent 
unquestionably have been far more so ; and, doubtless, the same degree 
of refinement cannot be expected of all. Now, however, great improve- 
ment is everywhere manifested. In another half century, perhaps, 
musical truth, in its connection with divine worship, will be understood. 

I submit that, in any reformation of the musical affairs of cathedrals, 
the obtaining for each cathedral the unremitted services of a musician 
of the highest attainments is an absolute necessity, and this person 
might be organist. By such arrrangement the organist might give his 
time exclusively to the higher branches of his art ; the result of which 
would be the providing, not only cathedrals with unexceptionable 
musical compositions for their daily services, but all churches and all 
congregations. The judgment of such a one would be valuable in what- 
ever related to music at his cathedral; and that jydgment should be 
elicited :—not independently of the clergy, nor altogether subservient. 
His natural talent and the results of his education should have free scope 
to do justice to the subject. 

It seems difficult to describe the true position of a musical composer. 
The chief musician of a vast cathedral might well, in some instances at 
least, be a Michael Angelo in his art. But what do the clergy, with 
whom these matters rest, know of this? They will ask— Where are 
the Michael Angelos?” It must also be asked—‘“ Where is the field for 
their exertions? Where the encouragement for their services?” The 
“supply is always equal to the demand,” we read. Create a place for 
such men, and in course of time they will appear. Create a place for 
such men, and you call into existence a higher order of artist than you 
at present know of. At present, truly, the church offers no kind of 
encouragement to such men; and bitter has been the lot of but too 
many of the very finest talents of this country. 

If the arts be not judiciously employed in their connection with 
public worship every true artist must desire to see that connection at an 
end; for, though in secular departments error may be painful, the 
grounds of objection are minute indeed in comparison with those on 
which we condemn the negligent and careless worship of the 
Almighty God. 


The encouragement of art, and of its students or professors, is one 
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and the same thing. This is, in some sort, unfortunate; for it has 
deterred professors from making the just claims of the subject suffi- 
ciently known. No church or religious community seems ever to have 
dealt liberally and wisely with the subject. Not even the church of 
Rome can be said to have so done. 

Music cannot fairly be made the object of party attack ; for its highest 
efforts, in this country, have not been employed by any party. With all 
parties the religions musician ranks but as a Lazarus. On narrow and 
selfish views are the highest interests of this art too commonly depen- 
dent. John Wesley—coming fatigued and ill to a congregation to 
preach—said he found great relief from the singing of a long psalm, and 
was led to inquire of himself whether he had not undervalued the power 
of music. To individual caprice, indeed, rather than professional and 
artistic order, is this subject almost generally subservient ; while those 
who have the talent to carry out what is true and accurate and beautiful 
are not only without influence or reward but rarely, if ever, are viewed 
and treated as artists and professors of the most refined and imaginative 
of all arts, , 

Painters and sculptors produce their works. The musician’s work is 
produced, generally, by singers; and its performance is a source of profit 
to them; but not—except in rare instances—to the author. If the work 
be published the publisher derives all the profit above the merely 
nominal fee paid to the author; and, for church music, I question 
whether, ever yet, a fee has been paid at all. Dr. Boyce—who, at 
immense pains and expense, collected and published for cathedral use 
the best church music which had survived the period of our history so 
destructive of art, termed the great rebellion—declared at the end of 
his laborious effort (such was his reward), that nothing should induce 
him again to publish anything for the Church of England. The church 
musician derives his income from the lower branches of public tuition : 
and no musician can be of much use to a church, or to his art, if he be 
a teacher.* A painter might better give lessons than a musician. No 
great painter would settle down in a country town upon an income of 
£200 a year for daily and life work at a church, ekeing out his sub- 
sistence by giving lessons. Sir Edwin Landseer would not do this: and 
is a fine anthem a less intellectual performance than the picture of a 
horse or dog? The painter of the horse derives from his art as much 
profit in a fortnight as a cathedral organist in twenty years: but the 





*Or absorbed in teaching.—Epiror. 
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intellectual qualifications of a great painter and a great musician are 
probably equal. Church music, thus, must suffer ; for while the popular 
and fashionable branches of music produce to a professor as much—or 
nearly as much—annually as the receipts of an entire capitular body 
under the new regulations, it must be evident that no very expensive 
course of professional education will have been followed by those who 
seek the humble office of organist ; and that, while the highest depart- 
ments of musical art in this country are unsupported, careful parents, in 
the better ranks of society, will not allow their children to follow 
musical objects at all. Hence a vast amount of real talent is lost to the 
public in the composition of great. works, either for the church or for 
those important public occasions on which music is employed in aid of 
the great public charities of the kingdom ; the art is banished as a means 
of livelihood from amongst classes the best qualified to cultivate it with 
success ; and the church has, in some instances, to put up with men 
whose professional qualifications are, by no means, of the highest order. 

By fixing at each cathedral a musical officer possessed of such pure 
taste as might confer perfection on the choral services, and by remu- 
nerating him to an extent which should place him, in point of income, 
upon a level with the most eminent sculptors and painters and 
scientific men, music would be raised to something like its due position, 
both as regards the musical necessities of cathedrals and the claims of 
true artists upon society. Independently of the musical wants of a 
cathedral, it seems proper to do something for the encouragement of the 
musical composer. By the means here suggested the double purpose 
would be attained of both encouraging musical art and making that 
provision for cathedrals on which, I submit, the efficiency of their public 
services materially depends. 

The speeches to Parliament from the Throne have, of late, particu- 
larly advised the encouragement of the fine arts. Surely musical art— 
which is perhaps the most imaginative and refined of all arts, and is 
devoted to higher objects than any other—cannot fairly be excluded 
from that encouragement which has thus been recommended to the 
nation from the Throne, and which, in some degree, seems extended. 
towards every good pursuit. 

The chorister boys claim attention. In most cases, at present, the 
boys are procured from a class of the community amongst which the 
delicacy of voice and utterance requisite is not easily found. This 
results from the very limited advantages attending their office, At 
B 
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several cathedrals the boys, I believe, might claim benefits which have 
long been lost sight of. With reference to all cathedrals, it would 
appear that great care should be taken in respect to the singing boys, 
if merely on the score of their delicate and important services. The 
advantages they receive should be such as to induce the services of boys 
of some refinement, who should be comfortably housed, and, it would 
seem, well taught in the necessary branches of education as well as 
singing. Formerly the boys were provided for at the changing of their 
voices and their disqualification for further duty at the cathedral. In 
many instances they are fora great part of each day on their own hands ; 
and in winter, from being about the streets, they take cold, and so sing 
badly at church. They seem both to require and deserve a degree of 
care which it could not be difficult to bestow, but which is not bestowed 
at present. 

In conclusion, I beg to subjoin a short scheme of the working details 
of what I presume to submit as a cheap but tolerably efficient system 
for the musical provisions of cathedrals, and the necessary mode of 
electing musical officers. Many other matters appear to demand notice ; 
but, perhaps, not my notice. Cathedrals might be altered so as to 
accommodate thousands of persons instead of hundreds. The service 
hours on Sundays are not conveniently arranged. I think there should 
be an evening, instead of an afternoon, service on Sundays. The chanting 
of the clergy is too often unimpressive and defective. Chanting is more 
audible than reading; and, in chanting, when one voice is too feeble 
others can be added with increased effect. It seems questionable whether 
reading and chanting should ever occur at the same service. Even the 
least reading in the ordinary voice, if no more than the announcing the 
day of the month or the title of the anthem, seems opposed to good 
taste, was never heard formerly in connection with choral service, and seems 
destructive of all keeping in the solemn musical picture choral service 
was intended to be. The form of our churches is bad, as regards the 
assembling of a large congregation. The amphitheatre seems to be the 
right form for a large church. St. Paul’s Cathedral appears most nearly 
to approach the form of a suitable edifice ; but we never see that noble 
church brought into full use, except for some earthly purpose, such as 
the funeral of a warrior or the cause of charity. In such matters the 
architect and the musician should be consulted to an extent of which the 
present generation seems to possess no right ideas. Music, indeed, is 
ever compelled to bring to the altar her worst gift. For the considera- 
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tion and settlement of cathedral music it seems desirable that the pre- 
scriptions of some just judgment be made dominant and binding on all 
cathedrals, in order that both all incongruous and excrescent innovations 
may be removed, and every improvement that an increased purity and 
refinement suggest, as befitting the grand and solemn musical picture 
which choral service might easily become, may be brought to bear upon 
the subject. 

While, on the one hand, it appears that no such judgment is at 
present in action ; on the other, it is evident that many influences pre- 
vail in tearing to shreds all semblance of purity and just taste in 
cathedral service. Indeed, very many church dignitaries disparage a 
musical worship, have no taste for art or sympathy with artists, and 
never take their own official part in that worship without injury to the 
general effect. Better than this would it be to abolish choral service. 
But, when we observe how intimate, in all ages of the world, has been 
the connection of music with Divine Worship—how general has been 
the inclination, and how more than ever it has become the practice, to 
praise God musically—may it not be argued that the subject possesses 
an indestructible vitality and an intrinsic perfection superior to the 
drawbacks attendant, perhaps, on all religious ceremonies? The 
principles of music are of no narrow and limited application; they 
belong not merely to one country or nation, or even to one world, but 
are universal and natural. Surely, then, we are warranted in affirming 
that the good which might here be done, should be done for music’s own 
sake ; and in humble imitation of that example of perfect accuracy and 
order displayed in all His works by the incomprehensibly great Author 
of all things. 

As was observed early in the reply, the writer has had in view, 
chiefly, the providing for cathedrals, especially country cathedrals, a 
decorous performance of service at the least possible expense; and he 
has not alluded to anything of a higher nature. He would, however, 
add a few words with reference to London. 

Although the architect of St. Paul’s had not in view the reception of 
a congregation anywhere but in the choir of the cathedral, it is 
impossible, whilst viewing its immense capabilities for a larger concourse 
of persons, and its surpassingly wonderful adaptation to musical 
resonance and effect, not to desire to see much of the vast amount of 
musical ability, both vocal and instrumental, at present unemployed on 
Sundays, collected for the purpose of supplying the best demonstration 
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of public worship this country could afford on Sundays in that spacious 
edifice. The space below the dome might be occupied by the clergy and 
musicians, and all other parts of the church by the congregation, who 
would distinctly hear a service properly prepared for such an occasion. 
The highest talent in the composer seems requisite. Scripture prescribes 
the use of every musical instrument ; and it seems a weakness to attach 
exclusive importance to an organ, which—however fine and useful in 
itself, from bringing, in some measure, the powers and qualities of all 
musical instruments under the command of a single performer—can 
never furnish the superior tones of many other instruments of music. 
Besides, it seems better to bring many men together on such occasions, 
playing instruments in God’s praise, than merely employing one man in 
playing many instruments. 

A similar or better edifice might be erected at the western side of 
the metropolis for the same purpose. 

Objections may be urged on the score of “musical display,” and so 
forth. There is, however, both right and wrong in music: and will not 
reflection suggest that all that men can do is unworthy of the object ? 

I am, rev. sir, your obedient humble servant, 
SamvuEL Sepastian WESLEY. 

To the Rev. Richard Jones, 

Secretary to the Cathedral Commissioners, 
&e., &e., &e. 


SCHEME. 


Tue Cxuoirr.—For daily service at least twelve lay singers and ten or 
twelve boys, sufficiently paid, with volunteer additions where practicable 
for Sundays. The twelve lay singers to have proceeded from the church 
school of vocal music, on the nomination of the principal of that school. 
Exceptions to this nomination allowed where, upon trial, better talent 
offers. 


Tue Precentor.—The precentor to superintend the daily services as 
regards the appointment of the daily music and the decorum of the 
choristers ; and to have a deputy, a minor canon, as was formerly the 


case. One of the two should be present at every service, and their pro- 
fessional avocations should, consequently, be confined to the cathedral 
city. It appears that the precentorship was a high office in the early 
foundations, second only to the dean; which indicates the importance 
formerly attached to the ceremonial of Divine worship. At the new 
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foundations of Henry VIII. the office was confided to lesser dignitaries, 
the result, probably, of music becoming matter of lay research and 
practice, and of a diverted attention on the part of the clergy. The 
recent enactments, I believe, abolished the office where it was one of 
emolument—namely, in the old foundations. No substitute was pro- 
vided ; and, consequently, these cathedrals are now without any musical 
head or director ; or, if they possess one, it is informal, I believe, and 
opposed to those enactments. 

Orcanist.—The organist to be a musician of the highest grade, and 
to be elected by the organists of the three cathedrals nearest the 
cathedral where a vacancy occurs. As an additional security for 
obtaining adequate talent the candidate should have obtained 
testimonials of fitness from the professors of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and from the principal of the music school; or a 
majority of two, of the three, votes in his favour. The dean and 
chapter to judge of his non-professional qualifications. The organist to 


furnish unexceptionable specimens of musical composition—services, 
anthems, chants, &c.,—either composed, selected, or arranged by him for 
every service throughout the year; his own composition to be available 
for the use of all Christian churches and chapels whatever, on payment 


of a fee to the cathedral copyist for making a copy. He should, 
however, be free to publish his works independently if he please. He 
should be responsible for the daily organ accompaniment, and for the 
vocal training of the chorister boys; but, as the highest requirements 
of the choral services depend upon him, in respect to composition, he 
should be allowed a deputy for these departments. The mode of 
his election will be a sufficient guarantee for his qualifications ; 
and his salary should be such as high talent in his abstruse and 
beautiful art deserves. He should select boys to fill the office of 
chorister, and furnish the testimonial necessary to admit boys to enter 
the church music-school on leaving their cathedrals, and also make 
choice of the lay singers, subject to the approval of the dean and 
chapter. 

CuoristeR Boys.—The boys should be provided with a comfortable 
home and proper tuition. In some instances, at present, boys of the 
lowest grade are preferred to this office; which renders all delicacy of 
utterance an impossibility. They catch cold, too, by playing about the 
streets in wet weather ; and during the winter are unfit to sing. Upon 
leaving the cathedral, at the changing of their voice, such of them as 
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desire it, and are qualified, may proceed to the church music school, to 
prepare for rejoining a cathedral on the settlement of their mature voice. 

Orcans.—The bad cathedral organs should be replaced by good ones. 
It seems, also, very desirable to restore the organ, in all cases, to the 
centre of the choir: the antiphonal form of choral music renders the 
placing of the instrument at the side of the choir a most serious error. 
In cases in which, for architectural reasons, it may be undesirable to place 
it over the screen, the organ might stand on the ground, and constitute 
the choir screen itself. 

Coryist.—Each cathedral should have a good copyist. One of the 
choir might serve. 

Unrversity ProressorsHips oF Musio.—The professorships to be 
offices of emolument, which might proceed partly from their holding the 
office of organist at the colleges of Oxford or Cambridge, and partly from 
a new endowment in their favour. The professors, in connection with 
the principal of the music school, to decide in any instance in which the 
fitness of any musical composition for cathedral use is disputed ; and also 
to examine all candidates for the office of cathedral organist, and to give 
a testimonial which shall be indispensable to the candidate. The pro- 
fessors themselves to be elected by the cathedral organists, subject to the 


approval of the university authorities as to their non-professional 
qualifications. Arrangements to this effect to be ordered by the 
cathedral and university commissioners. 


S. 8. WESLEY. 











BEETHOVENIANA. 


(AFTER 
MArz’ROTH.) 


T was an inclement winter evening. The snow was falling in great 
if thick flakes on the slushy pavement of ancient Vienna. Traffic 
was everywhere impeded. The snow, swept together into great heaps, 
gradually grew into hillocks of formidable dimensions ; workmen were 
busily employed with lighted torches in shovelling and sweeping away 
the piled-up masses, and the pavement became so slippery that to walk 
upon it was a risky proceeding. 

Just at the point where the street difficulties under which ancient 
Vienna laboured seemed to have reached a climax, might be seen a 
lordly equipage endeavouring to make its way through the accu- 
mulated snow-heaps. It was in full gala; and at each side there 
tripped along, according to the custom of the day, two “running foot- 
men” in rich livery, consisting of a short jacket with a girdle round the 
waist, knee-breeches, silk stockings, and a coloured jockey-cap. In 
their hands they swung blazing torches which let fall flaming drops of 
pitch, and obliged the passers-by to press close to the sheltering walls of 
the houses, in order to avoid this new peril. 

The carriage was forced to come to a standstill, as it was found 
impossible for it to cleave a path through the up-heaped snow-masses, 
piled up without any attempt at symmetry in the narrow street. 

The gentleman who was seated in the carriage opened the door. 

“Ts there no chance?” he inquired of a police sergeant who happened 
to stand close by. 

“ Not for an hour, Count,” politely replied the individual addressed, 
giving the military salute. 

Thereupon the gentleman sprang lightly out of the carriage and 
ordered the coachman to turn round, drive into the next street, and 
there to wait. He then gathered his cloak more closely to him, and 
continued his journey on foot. 

“Was not that the Mustk-Graf (Music-Count)?’ queried, of the 
sergeant, one of those curious inquirers whom you everlastingly meet 
loitering about the Viennese streets on every occasion. 
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“Yes, of course,” curtly answered the official, and turned away. 

“JT should like to know what brings the Count to these parts,” 
murmured the individual of the inquiring mind to his companion ; and 
immediately they both proceeded to follow on the heels of the Count, 
who made his way into a side-street, and after but a few steps entered 
the gate of one of the first houses he came to. 

The sound which responded to his pull must have been at least as 
sonorous as that of a church bell, for so mighty a peal rang out that the 
whole house shook, and the Count was not a little startled. A woman 
opened the door. 

“Ts Herr von Beethoven at home?” asked the Count. 

“Your name, if you please,” replied the portress. 

The Count gave her his card. The woman went with it to an 
adjacent room, and returned immediately, seemingly surprised at the 
invitation which she brought to the Count to come in. As the visitor 
entered the room, Beethoven had just risen from the piano. The great 
thoughts which had been flashing through his brains had left their 
impress on his countenance, and lighted up his rugged features with the 
glance of genius. Count Dietrichstein being in truth a votary to Art and 
her priests, the presence of the great master filled him with profound 
veneration. 

“What can I do for you, Count?” Beethoven turned round 
politely, but not without a certain pride, to his visitor, and not finding 
his “ conversation-book” to hand, pushed towards him a sheet of paper, 
for the guest to write down his answers. 

The Count’s reply came quickly. “I confess that the request I 
have to make to you seems at this moment so trivial, so very trivial, 
that I am already beginning to repent that I have disturbed you in 
your work for such a——” 

“Oh, it is good for me, Count, to take a rest. So you have a 
request to make to me? If it lies within my power you have but to 
command.” 

“T know what is due to you, great master.” 

Beethoven knit his brows slightly. “May I then ask in what way I 
can serve you, Count ?” 

*T came to beg for the honour of your presence at my next soirée. 
You will meet with many friends and many acquaintances there.” 

“Ah! Count! Friends?—perhaps. Acquaintances? Now that I 
can more readily believe.” 

“Then I may count upon you?” 
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“T value the honour which you would do me, and I should be 
ungrateful were I not to come. I only would beg of you to have for- 
bearance with me.” 

“Herr von Beethoven, I thank you sincerely for your kind accept- 
ance of my invitation.” 

Beaming with satisfaction, the Count took his departure. 

Beethoven’s frame of mind was at this time rather better than usual, 
though how long it might last was always very uncertain. Again, there 
had passed over his soul one of those mighty waves which alone had the 
power to raise him above the sordid cares of this life—cares which had 
well-nigh overwhelmed in their grip the artist whose antagonism to the 
petty forms of society had almost been enough to make him feel him- 
self, in moments of depression and deepest need, an outcast, an atom 
detached from the great world. 

Those inner rays of light, which in spite of the surrounding darkness 
always acted beneficently upon the spirit of the great artist, had again 
raised Beethoven, who morally, physically, and pecuniarily had suffered 
so much, to that Titanic greatness of mind which caused the canaille, 
for ever grovelling on the ground, from time to time to start. A breath 
of cheerfulness seemed to have passed over him, and the affability of 
Count Dietrichstein had increased the good humour of the master, since 
it had its root in true culture and inward reverence for the artist. The 
chronicles of those days preserve many trifling but characteristic traits 
from the life of this “nobleman” in the true sense of the word. 

Beethoven’s happy frame of mind still remained with him on the day 
following Count Dietrichstein’s invitation. In almost cheerful mood he 
betook himself to his favourite haunt, the little inn with the sign of the 
** Flowerpot,” there to take his accustomed glass of wine. It could be 
read in his looks that to-day he was even inclined to hold a conversation 
with a stranger; though, of course, his hardness of hearing stood, as 
usual, in the way of anything of the kind. Poor unfortunate! His 
glance passed searchingly round the room, and rested upon a guest who 
sat opposite to him at another table, and whom he caught in the act of 
regarding him with keen interest. But to-day, for a wonder, the master 
did not seem to take it amiss ; for, without a scowl, or any of those black 
looks which he was wont to give on such like occasions, he calmly 
endured the gaze of his fellow-guest, who now felt himself encouraged 
by Beethoven’s friendly demeanour to carry out a resolution with which 
he seemed long to have been struggling. He stood up and approached 
the master with a reverential greeting, and addressed him. 
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Beethoven drew a pencil from his breast-pocket, turned the bill-of- 
fare face downwards on the table, and pushed both across to his interro- 
gator. By the help of this means of communication the following con- 
versation was carried on between them :— 

“Forgive me, Mr. Kapellmeister, but I am one of your admirers.” 

“Very flattering, I am sure.” 

“Do not take it amiss, but it would give me much pain were it really 
true that so great a man as you, Mr. Kapellmeister, should often be 
in—want of money.” 

“Tt does, however, really happen now and again.” 

*T should count it an honour to be permitted to accommodate with 
my little +f 

“Ahem! You seem a little bit crazy !” 

“Oh, Mr. Kapellmeister ! my veneration for you is so great! 
Unfortunately, I have only three hundred gulden by me.” 

“This from a stranger, without any formalities, without any bond ? 
Hark you, this is a new experience to me!” 

“If you will, just for form’s sake, put your name here at the bottom 
of this bill, the paper will then have its value as an autograph.” 

“You are a fool! But there lie one hundred gulden, and here it 
stands, ‘Three months from date pay ¢wo hundred gulden!’ Ah! 
that is what you mean! Now, most humbly, I beg your pardon. I 
have called you a fool, but you are a scoundrel !” 

Beethoven had sprung up and uttered the last sentence in such a 
voice of thunder that the countenance of the rogue, who was evidently 
exactly acquainted with Beethoven’s circumstances and personality, and 
had here lain in wait for him, seemed for a moment as though petrified ; 
and then the “venerator” of the great master thought it advisable to 
get away without further delay. Beethoven found the situation so 
comical that he broke out into a loud laugh, and the occurrence had the 
effect of keeping him in a good humour the whole day. 

As evening drew on, and the hour approached at which he had to 
appear at the soireé of the Music-Count, Beethoven quickly dressed and 
left the house. When he reached the gate he found one of Count 
Dietrichstein’s carriages waiting for him; and a footman, recognising 
him, urged him to make use of it. But Beethoven took not the slightest 
heed of the man ; and, notwithstanding the wretched state of the streets, 
pursued his way on foot. 


On his entering the salon of the Count he was received by his host 


and a crowd of celebrities—authors, musicians, painters, sculptors—with 
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unfeigned pleasure. Beethoven grew unusually animated, and conversed 
in lively fashion. With perfect company-manners he united such a 
readiness of wit that everybody was delighted with him, and could not 
but own that he had in nowise sinned against the tone of so elegant a 
salon in ever so small a degree, except in the one point of his very 
muddy boots. 

When the company, Beethoven amongst them, had departed, it was 
Count Dietrichstein in particular who expressed his delight at the 
successful nature of the gathering and at the affability of Beethoven, 
and for especially dwelling on this the Count had excellent reasons of 
his own. 

A few days later Dietrichstein had an opportunity of speaking of the 
soirée with the Emperor Francis. 

“T see now how they have slandered that Beethoven,” remarked the 
Emperor ; “and with you he has behaved so irreproachably.” 

“ As I have already had the honour of assuring your Majesty.” 

**Look now, Count, I am delighted at it. I would gladly have 
invited the man, but I have been afraid of him—I say so candidly— 
not because of his political opinions, and not because of his terrible 
bluntness ; on the contrary, I rather like that sort of thing ; I have no 


objection to a man speaking his mind, but you know, Count, the thing 
being carried too far would scarcely do !” 

“T repeat to your Majesty that all those who were present at my 
soirée were full of praise at his excellent manners.” 


“Then I will think it over how I can manage to get this 
phenomenon to come to the Hofburg.” 

‘I think I can assure you that Beethoven would not disappoint your 
Majesty.” 

“Well, I will see how it can be done.” 

Thus the subject dropped. But a few weeks afterwards there waited 
upon Ludwig von Beethoven one of the imperial lords-in-waiting, who 
delivered to the master a sheet of paper. Thereon was written, “ His 
Majesty the Emperor has commanded me to invite Herr von Beethoven 
for the o'clock, to a quartet performance in the apart- 
ments of His Majesty. Herr von Beethoven’s presence on this occasion 
will give the Emperer the greater pleasure as a composition of Herr von 
Beethoven’s will be performed.” 

Beethoven was astounded. With the exception of the Archduke 
Rudolph no member of the Imperial family had ever paid him such a 
mark of attention ; and indeed, as Beethoven could not but be aware, 
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the reason was not far to seek. It lay, as has before been hinted, in his 
republican notions ; or, as is still more probable, in the reckless plainness 
with which he gave utterance to them. He, therefore, evidently did not 
know what to say to this unexpected command to appear at Court. He 
made a low bow, uttering never a word, an example which was followed 
by the royal chamberlain, who, after pocketing the medium of conversa- 
tion, withdrew, considering the matter settled. 

Whether or not Beethoven had decided to comply with the invitation 
it is impossible to say ; but as the time drew near which had been 
appointed for his appearance before the emperor, he bent his steps, not 
towards the Hofburg, but towards the coffee-rooms at the sign of the 
“Snail,” of late his daily haunt. It was not long before the same 
imperial messenger who had brought_him the invitation, tracked him to 
the coffee-house at the “Snail.” Thejmessenger was breathless. The 
Court was waiting for Beethoven ; and, when he did not make his appear- 
ance, the lord-in-waiting had rushed off to search him out. With 
difficulty he had discovered his whereabouts. In vain he now reminded 
the master—again in the worst of humours—that this ‘was the evening 
when he had been commanded’to appear at Court. Beethoven was 
inexorable. Then the courtier, when he had exhausted all other means 
of persuasion, bethought him that he might be able to shake this eccen- 
tric being’s determination by an appeal to his artistic vanity. 

“But only just think, Herr von Beethoven,” he said, “that a 
quartet of your own composition will be played, and the Emperor 
himself is taking one of the parts!” 

Beethoven looked calmly at the messenger standing before him in 
fearful suspense, and then said, “ Very good, but I may have heard my 
quartet better played elsewhere. That you will admit!” 

This was the straw that broke the camel’s back. Swift as a grey- 
hound he had left the room, and was out at the door, but Beethoven 
remained immovable at the “Snail,” undisputed master of the field. 

Though this story was not publicly known, no doubt it had an 
influence in certain circles, for henceforward Beethoven was troubled 
less and less with invitations ; on the whole, as far as he was concerned, 
rathera happy consummation. However, in the following summer, a 
foreign prince, who was staying a while in Vienna, tried all 
means in his power to induce Beethoven to lend an _ especial 
brilliance to one of his soirées by his presence. Beethoven seems to 


have been inclined to accept this friendly invitation, for on the evening 
of the appointed day he drove from Heiligenstadt, where he was 
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spending the summer, by stage-coach to the capital. The passengers 
were in the habit of alighting at the neutral territory outside the city 
gates termed the “ Freiung,” and here Beethoven got down with the 
rest. But instead of turning his steps in the direction of the Prince’s 
palace, where he was expected, he entered the café, which at that time 
formed the basement of the hotel of the “Roman Emperor.” Probably 
it seemed to him still too early for the soirée. He ordered a cup of 
coffee, and took up a newspaper. Absorbed in the contents of his paper, 
he found out, when quite late, that a considerable time had elapsed. 
Quickly he got up; and, without paying for his coffee, was hastening out 
at the door. 

As it unluckily happened, a fresh waiter had that day entered upon 
his duties, Beethoven, who had often here whiled away the time when 
he had been waiting for the departure of the Heiligenstadt coach, was 
unknown to the new-comer at the coffee-house. The unfortunate waiter 
fancied that in this man, who had already struck him by the general 
oddity of his behaviour, he saw before him one of those individuals who 
have a bad memory regarding the settlement of their reckoning, a 
species by no means rare in Vienna at all times. 

“7 say! Your coffee! You have forgotten to pay!” he cried out after 
Beethoven. 

The master, not hearing, continued his hasty egress, but the waiter 
rushed after the supposed defaulter. In the corridor which led to the 
entrance-gate he at last seized Beethoven by the coat-tails. Astonished , 
the master turned round. 

“What is the matter?” said he peevishly. 

“Pay!” cried the waiter. “ Wait, you fox, I will teach you to clear off 
in this way!” 

Beethoven, not hearing a word of what he said, struggled to get free, 
taking his assailant for mad; but the waiter tightly clutched his coat 
collar, and thereupon ensued a'struggle which became so violent that 
the landlord and his guests hastened on the scene, endeavouring to clear 
up the misunderstanding. Beethoven was so irritated that he took the 
next coach to Heiligenstadt, and drove home again. 

Thus the princely soirée had to dispense with its bright particular 
star, which no doubt deeply grieved the Prince. But far greater was the 
annoyance of the landlord and the frequenters of the café at the 
brutality with which the poor waiter had assailed the celebrated 
musician. The sundry severe lectures which were read to the poor 
fellow had such a flavour of old Austrian rudeness about them that the 
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mau—who had acted in perfectly good faith—likewise indulged in broad 
invective. Finally, the matter grew to such a pass that it ended in the 
police being called in, and the man being sent to prison. And the 
police, to whom the unlucky fellow showed himself refractory, thought 
themselves justified in going a step farther. Public affairs at that time 
in Austria gave them a power which they did not hesitate to put into 
action against anyone who seemed to question it. So it proved with 
our unfortunate waiter. After a few days spent in the police-cell he at 
last found himself incorporated in one of His Majesty’s regiments of 
Foot Guards, this being the favourite and effective system at that time 
of getting rid of mauwvais sujets. 

When Beethoven, in the course of a week, again visited the café at 
the “ Roman Emperor,” the host could not forbear coming forward to 
excuse himself for the untoward occurrence, and informing the master 
that he had already received full satisfaction, since the rude fellow was 
carrying the musket. 


“Call that a satisfaction to me?” cried Beethoven angrily. 

But he did not let the matter end here. Without delay he took 
energetic steps amongst his acquaintances in high military circles to 
have the unfortunate man restored to a citizen’s life. In this he, at last, 
succeeded ; and, indeed, in such a task only a man of Beethoven’s standing 


could have succeeded—a man whose influence penetrated every stratum 
of society ; and to whose goodness of heart the occurrence just related 
testifies. 

Readers of Schindler’s biography of Beethoven will recollect a waiter 
to whose good offices alone Beethoven owed it that Dr. Wawnuch 
hastened to the dying and solitary master, whilst Drs. Handenheim and 
Braunhofer have made their names immortal by their neglect of him. 
Whether this waiter and the one the awkward passage in whose life we 
have related were one and the same person it is impossible to say; but 
it seems not improbable. 

But there was one invitation which it is certain the great Titan did 
not accept unwillingly—that which came to him from the Prince of 
Death on the 26th March, 1827, in befitting surroundings, amidst 
thunder and lightning—to lay his weary head for ever to rest. 

How the great man must have longed for that moment those words 
show which he addressed to his friends a week before, “ Amici, plaudite, 
comedia finita est/” (‘My friends, applaud, the play is over !”) 


MARIAN MILLAR. 





CRITICISM. 


II. 


ASSING on from a consideration of the subject of criticism in its 
P general bearings, which formed the major part of the preceding 
article, it will now be necessary, for the completion of our investigations, 
to devote some particular attention to musical criticism. And, first of 
all, it will be desirable to utterly eliminate from our classification the 
opersn who, professing to criticise, does consciously misrepresent what it 
is his duty faithfully to record or enunciate. That such persons do 
exist cannot be denied; but they are, probably, not of such frequent 
occurrence as some would have us believe. It is very easy for a singer 


who is the subject of a damaging criticism in an important newspaper to 
impute dishonest motives to his detractor, whereas the blame may 


generally be laid upon the incompetence of either the singer or his 
critic, or both. Honesty is not so rare a commodity as it is sometimes 
represented to be, but it is often prevented from duly asserting itself by 
an unfortunate timidity, or else is accompanied by a kindliness of dis- 
position which suggests that it is better to condone a few faults or 
blemishes rather than damage the career of a young artist who has his 
bread to earn, perhaps in the face of great opposition. 

The amateur critic is the most ubiquitous of mortals. Whenever 
music is being performed he proclaims himself, and, at the same time, 
exhibits by his oracular utterances the profundity of his ignorance in a 
large majority of cases. Not in all, of course, for there is a small 
minority of amateurs who have pursued their musical studies in an 
earnest and praiseworthy manner, and can claim by their success the 
attention of the most exclusive musical coterie. But the very extent of 
their knowledge will of necessity make them cautious ; and consequently 
their carefully-formed opinions must always be received with the deference 
which is their due. Turning from this satisfactory picture, let us take a 
hurried glance at the average amateur critic in various phases ; and, 
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first of all, at home. Here, he is frequently embodied in the person of 
the fond parent, who exhibits an air of proprietorship in the performances 
of his children; and whilst ostentatiously informing any visitors who 
may happen to be present that “‘he does not know a note of music,” 
yet claims to have so fair an ear as enables him to detect any error, 
however slight, in his children’s pieces. This is a harmless and amiable 
form of criticism to which exception cannot possibly be taken, and in 
this it differs from the severe remarks of the elder sister. She is very 
frequently difficult to please, and makes use of her superior age to 
depreciate the talents of her juniors in the family. In the art of making 
stinging remarks she is pre-eminent, and is also a perfect genius in 
devising snubs for her little brothers. Musically, she is probably the 
most unkind and unfair of critics. But all criticism is hushed in that 
family circle which includes amongst its members an infant prodigy. 
Even the cantankerous sister vies with the indulgent parent in 
uttering laudatory panegyrics upon her young brother's, or sister's, 
superlative talents; and proclaims to an admiring world with what 
skill he or she is able to pick out, with one finger, any of the tunes 
which are included in the repertory of the peripatetic organs or German 
bands which infest their neighbourhood. But, greatest wonder of all, 
she will tell how he is able to invent a bass to any melody, although 
she does not mention that this dismal accompaniment usually consists 
of one note, and that note not always the tonic. Criticism is, in such 
cases, confined to those friends of the family whe have suffered from the 
infant prodigy’s exploits, and they are usually uttered at a distance from 
the scene of their tortures. 

Turn we now to observe the average amateur critic at a concert. 
It may be ussumed, in every case, that there is some particular style of 
music which he will favour, Perhaps he will take delight in the 
profundities of one of the great classical composers ; or, otherwise, he 
may prefer the inanities of the comic song, or else he may give in his 
adhesion to one of the numerous grades which lie between those two 
extremes. But if anything particularly strikes his fancy, he will exhibit 
his delight by humming the melody, not always softly, or perhaps he 
will nod his head, or stamp his feet. During a particularly exquisite 
passage his countenance will, perchance, display a seraphie glance, and 
a heavenly smile. In his critical capacity he will not only make audible 
remarks upon the character of the music performed, but will consider it 
necessary to comment upon a vocalist’s walk, manner, and dress, as well 
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as upon her voice and style. The musical amateur is very frequently of 
an enthusiastic disposition, and, when this is the case, his forte is the 
obtaining of encores. Now an encore, if it could be proved to exhibit 
the favourable opinion of a highly-cultivated audience, would be a com- 
pliment to be coveted by any performer; but, under ordinary circum- 
stances, it is an undoubted farce, and an unmitigated nuisance. Much 
has been written about the “ encore nuisance,” as it is sometimes termed, 
but, so long as vocalists are content to submit to it, and even in some 
cases to pander to it, there is no reasonable expectation that it can be 
kept within due bounds. The amateur is not expected to feel any 
responsibility for the vagaries in which he indulges, and in this 
particular he differs from the professional critic. To the latter of these 
two classes it will now be necessary to devote a considerable amount of 
attention. 

One of the main distinctions between the amateur and the professional 
critic is, that the latter is expected to know what he is talking about. 
But is this expectation in any sense realised? Is the proportion of 
incompetent critics so small that they may be treated as exceptions, of 
little importance? Only a negative answer can be made to these 
inquiries. This is to be deplored, both for the sake of music and its 
votaries; but no remedy is to be looked for except in the direction of 
the higher culture of the general public. When people are able to dis- 
cover that the utterances of one who sits in a high place are worthless, 
then the oracle will be cast down from his lofty position. Professional 
critics may be divided into two great classes—namely, teachers and 
newspaper writers. Some men combine the two vocations ; but, usually, 
they are exercised by different individuals. 

Of the teacher it may be said that he is, almost of necessity, honest 
and straightforward in his utterances. Apart from the lower ground of 
self-interest, it is difficult to imagine a true teacher having any pleasure 
in what does not conduce to the best interests of his art. For the same 
reason his criticism must be kindly and sympathetic in tone, as any 
assumption of a sarcastic manner can only cause distrust and dislike on 
the part of the pupil who is its victim. The influence of such a teacher, 
as has been here briefly indicated, is of incalculable benefit in the pro- 
motion of musical culture, and cannot fail to be valued by the circle 
within which he moves. The public utterances of the accomplished 
musician, either in the form of lectures or by means of books and 
pamphlets, must be considered as one phase of the teacher's work. 

o 
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Whether he poses as an uncompromising advocate of the “ music of the 
future,” or, on the other hand, has no desire to outstep the bounds of 
classic composition, his opinions must, necessarily, be received with 
respect, even by his opponents, seeing that they represent the delibe- 
rately-reached convictions of one whose acquirements are a sufficient 
warrant for his earnestness of purpose, coupled with the requisite tech- 
nical knowledge. It is no exaggeration to say that such a one represents 
the highest walk of musical criticism, and the ambition to follow in his 
footsteps is one of the worthiest aims of the young aspirant. The bustle 
of this busy age is not conducive to that kind of learned leisure which 
is most adapted for the development of the higher forms of criticism to 
which allusion has just been made, the consequence being that hastily- 
formed judgments have far more authority than their true value deserves. 
It is obvious that such a consequence is to be deplored, although it may 
be difficult to show any practical manner by which it could be avoided. 
Superficiality is the crying evil of the age in all departments of life, and 
especially in the matter of art education. Whether it has yet reached 
its greatest development time alone can tell; but, sooner or later, the 
inevitable reaction must come, like the backward swing of a pendulum, 
which endeavours to restore an equilibrium that has been so rudely dis- 
turbed. In music this can only be accomplished by a clear recognition 
of their numerous imperfections by the general public, and by greater 
discrimination in accepting the dicta of self-constituted leaders. 

Most prominent amongst the multitude of musical critics is the writer 
in the public press. On him devolves the task of chronicling all musical 
doings, from the august festival to the humble penny-reading. He is at one 
time severe, and at another gracious ; but always claims to be oracular in 
his utterances. Of all classes of musical critics he is the most unmercifully 
abused, and yet it is quite certain, in a vast majority of instances, that 
he, at any rate, tries to be fair. If a musical critic is determined to be 
strictly impartial he has a very difficult course to steer, seeing that he 
has to reconcile two conflicting elements. On the one hand, there are 
the performers and their friends, who look for an inordinate amount of 
praise ; whilst, on the other hand, there is the general public, who cannot 
be expected to accept any biased or partial statements. Two chief 
qualifications are required to enable a musical critic to do his duty ; 
namely, strong determination and competent knowledge. The former is 
generally present, but the latter is, alas! too frequently absent. This 
lamentable ignorance, then, is the chief cause why the large majority of 
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musical critics, with every desire to act fairly, must necessarily fail in 
their endeavours. It may be objected that no one can expect the 
reporter of an ordinary newspaper to have any special knowledge of music : 
his duties are too various in character for him to have more than a 
smattering of many subjects. At one time he has to record the prize- 
winners at an agricultural show, whilst at another he describes the 
exertions of the local fire-brigade. Or, again, he may have to report the 
proceedings of the municipal authority as represented by the imposing 
mayor and corporation or by the more prosaic local board. All these, 
and many other duties he has to fulfil, besides noticing the efforts of 
local musical amateurs or starring professional singers. And in every 
case, besides acting as the chronicler of such proceedings as have just 
been alluded to, he will generally venture on airing his critical powers, 
quite regardless of his actual qualifications for such work. Can anything 
be more absurd? Seeing, then, that the reporter's duties are so 
varied in character, the question arises, Why should he attempt to 
criticise? But let it not be supposed that the charge of ignorance 
should be confined to the reporters of obscure provincial papers: if this 
were the case very little harm would ensue to the musical culture of 
the country. It may be distinctly affirmed that the musical attain- 
ments of far too many critics on leading papers are not such as to 
warrant their taking the high and dogmatic stand which they generally 
assume. Indeed there are some, let us hope an infinitesimal minority, 
who could not, without difficulty, grope their way through a moderately 
simple orchestral score. And yet they would not hesitate to pass an 
ex cathedra opinion upon a new and elaborate work, which opinion 
would be accepted by the majority of their readers as displaying 
erudition the most profound ; whilst the better informed minority would 
only be reminded of the fable of the lion’s skin and its temporary 
wearer. Critics of this class are, generally, very cautious, and endeavour 
not to get out of their depth. Unless they can get a distinct “lead” 
from someone better informed than themselves, they content themselves 
with making phrases which appear very profound, but when carefully 
examined prove to be little else than empty sound. Let it not be sup- 
posed that the writer believes that there are many such critics as have 
just been described on the leading metropolitan and provincial papers ; 
but they do exist, small in number and influence let us hope, and every 
one of their utterances is an impertinence which ought to be resented 
by the competent musician, 
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Of what use are press notices of concerts? They help to fill up the 
columns of a newspaper, and are probably glanced over by its various 
subscribers. But they are devoured with the greatest avidity by some 
of the vocalists whose performances they chronicle. Every disparaging 
word causes a bitter pang, whilst a favourable notice causes a correspond- 
ing elation. This elation may exhibit itself in one of two ways. If the 
vocalist is young and enthusiastic, he or she will invest in a dozen 
copies of the paper containing the notice, which will be sent where they 
are expected to create the greatest effect. Ora copy of the report will 
be carefully preserved until a quantity of similar favourable notices are 
accumulated. These will be reprinted in the form of a circular, and 
sent to teachers of music and others who may reasonably be supposed 
to require the services of a professional vocalist at some local musical 
performance. Most of the readers of this review must have had shoals 
of such circulars, and the question naturally arises, of what value are 
they? It is not to be supposed that vocalists would go to the expense 
of printing such circulars unless they were a paying investment; and 
yet, what sensible man ever accepted the statements of a collection of 
press notices as indicating the qualifications of a vocalist? This 
questidn was recently put to an expert in the matter of catering for 
concerts, and his reply was significant: “If I saw a very favourable 
report from such an influential print as the X Y (naming a 
leading provincial newspaper), I should be inclined to attach some weight 
to it ; but I should utterly disregard the ordinary kind of press notices.” 
Now, this was the reply of one who does not claim in any sense to be a 
musician, but who treats the matter solely from the point of view of a 
practical business man. No one who has read the exaggerated state- 
ments which form the staple of such collections of press notices can say 
that the words just quoted are one whit too strong. 

Smaller in number than the reporters of concerts, but probably on 
the whole more competent for their work, are the reviewers who pass 
judgment on the compositions which are continually being issued to the 
British public. When the reviewer takes an important work, and treats 
its analysis in a serious and earnest manner, he can be both interesting 
and instructive—that is, of course, presupposing that he is a com- 
petent musician. Where such is the case he will necessarily gain the 
respect and attention of those who by this means give a guarantee of 
his ability, But it is to be feared that his work too frequently becomes 
merely perfunctory; and this, notwithstanding every effort he may 
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make to infuse brightness and originality into his remarks. When this 
is the case he deserves our warmest sympathy, but, except from those 
who have been initiated into the drudgery of stringing phrases together, 
he too seldom obtains it. Just as, in the same way, the obscure, 
despised accompanist at a concert receives only the admiration of 
those who by practical experience know the difficult and yet unthankful 
nature of his office. It is interesting, and at the same time amusing, to 
glance down one or two columns of a musical paper that are filled with 
short notices of new compositions which have been sent for review. The 
startling and unexpected synonyms which are brought into use, for the 
purpose of avoiding that repetition of a previously-used phrase of which 
all writers of the press have such a horror, give an enlarged and extended 
view of the resources of the English language. Musically speaking, 


such notices‘are, as a rule, utterly valueless. Another class of review 


to which allusion must be made is to be found in those musical papers 
which are known as trade journals. It usually consists of an extended 
notice of some new work published by the proprietor. It is very 
frequently interesting in character, and the erudition of the writer does, 
in many cases, render it instructive. Under the circumstances no 
expression of opinion as to the merits of the work under investigation is 
expected or desired of the reviewer ; but his labour is by no means of an 
unprofitable character, either musically or commercially. The writer 
has frequently observed with amazement the comparative infrequency of 
unfavourable reviews when the works under investigation are published 
by one of the more important London houses, Perhaps some readers of 
this magazine may have been struck with the same phenomenon. Now, 
how can this be accounted for? Is it that the greater London houses 
never publish anything of inferior merit? or do they only send for 
review such works as they are sure will commend themselves to the 
critical perception of the reviewer? At any rate, whatever may be the 
reason, the fact remains, and it can be verified by anyone who cares to 
take a little trouble. But to repeat what was said in relation to press 
notices of concerts, what sensible man ever allowed his opinion of a 
new work to be influenced by the remarks of a reviewer? Or, to look at 
the matter from another standpoint, what composer, who values his 
self-respect, would invite the notice of a reviewer without having ample 
evidence of his competence ? 

And, now, to advance a step further in our investigations, the question 
may well be asked, who is the musical critic? Who is this individual who 
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presumes to claim the privilege of settling all matters which he considers 
come within his range of action? Is he a man of mark? Has he given 
such evidence of his competence as warrants his posing as a public leader 
and instructor? So our inquiries may proceed ad infinitum, but it is 
questionable if they can by any possibility receive a satisfactory answer. 
We have absolutely no guarantee, in a large majority of cases, that he is 
fitted for his work, or that his remarks merit a hearing. We do not even 
know who he is. He may be anyone whom the caprice of an “ able 
editor” may consider the best man to look after the musical interests of 
the paper with which he is connected. But what security can we have 
that an editor, however able, knows the qualifications requisite for a 
musical critic, or can identify them in the reporter whom he designs for 
that imposing position? The whole system of journalism runs in the 
same vicious circle. The proprietors of a newspaper select an editcr, 
and he is responsible to them, who are, in turn, responsible to the public. 
The lesser lights of the literary department are, again, responsible to the 
editor, who transfers his responsibility to the proprietors. Very much 
like “ The house that Jack built.” The whole machisery of journalism 
is shrouded in a pretentious cloud of mystery like the oracles of old, it 
being supposed that such a course will conduce to its importance 
Whilst the opinions of the large majority of journalists would be con- 
sidered of very small worth if they formed part of a conversation, yet 
when they are transferred to the columns of a newspaper they have an 
indefinitely increased value. Those who defend the anonymity of the 
press contend that a journalist will feel a greater responsibility when 
forming one of the staff of an influential paper than when he is separated 
from his imposing surroundings. 


But the evils of anonymity are manifold; and although they have 
been shewn up again and again, it will not be out of place, in this 
magazine, to devote a short space to the question. None will be so 
bold as to defend the writer of an anonymous letter or post-card. The 


recipient of such a document, however scurrilous or insulting it may be 
(and probably is), if he is a sensible man, does not for a moment attach 
any weight toit. He throws it contemptuously into the fire, as being 
the work of a coward and a sneak, who is not worthy of a moment’s 
consideration. In fact, whenever possible, the best plan to pursue when 
a letter is observed to be unsigned is to destroy it unread, on the ground 
that it must be worthless, otherwise its writer would not be ashamed of 


adding his name to it. If, in the correspondence columns of a news- 
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paper, any person is attacked by an anonymous writer, he would be very 
foolish if he ventured to reply to such a communication. The editor is 
supposed to have the name and address of the writer, and everybody 
else is expected to accept his dictum that the person who has written 
the letter is of sufficient importance to deserve a hearing from the 
British public. Such an assumption is made with the greatest seriousness ; 
but is it not, on the face of it, absurd? Is it not more reasonable to 
suppose that a man occupying an important position, or having something 
of consequence to say, would be very pleased to append hig name 
to his communication? And further, does not the person who writes 
anonymously very well know that if he cast away his disguise no one 
would listen tohim? How different it is’when two experts engage in a 
paper-war! They are not ashamed to sign their communications. They 
are confident of their powers, and know very well that their words will 
receive the attention which they deserve. Like gladiators they step into 
the literary arena ; and although their blows are forceful, still they are 
fairly delivered. No foul blows, no stabbing in the back. They feel the 
responsibility of their respective positions, and are prepared to defend 
them to the bitter end. How different the anonymous assailant! If he 
is getting worsted in the wordy combat, he can immediately subside into 


his original obscurity, where the opinion of his readers with respect to 
his cowardice cannot possibly follow him. If all this’ is true—and he 
would be a rash man who should venture to dispute it—the question 
arises, in what way does a member of the literary staff of a paper differ 
from the anonymous letter-writer? The analogy between them appears 
to be complete and conclusive. 


The evils of anonymity are many and various. It is unfair to every- 
body concerned. It is unfair to the writer. The temptation he is under 
to be careless in matters of detail is, in many cases, too strong to be 
resisted. If his name had been appended to his article he would have 
verified certain statements which his assured anonymity induces him to 
let go, in the expectation that no one will bring him to book for any 
possible error, which he would otherwise have most carefully guarded 
against. He would, under more favourable circumstances, have endea- 
voured to be scrupulously honest; but this misleading, deluding 
anonymity has blunted his conscience. So, on many occasions, he will 
say what he would have been ashamed to say if he had been obliged to 
sign his work. Then, again, it prevents the tracing of the possible bias 
of a musical critic, for instance, when dealing with certain performers or 
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composers. This bias may be friendly or the reverse, but when once 
anonymity is broken down a flood of light is thrown upon the critic’s 
work. The true meaning of certain expressions is then gauged by that 
interesting process known as “‘ reading between the lines.” For example, 
a musical critic may, either from kindliness of heart or personal friend- 
ship, write that Mr. A.’s intonation was not always perfectly pure, 
but “reading between the lines” will very often transform this into the 
statement that Mr, A. was, as a rule, distressingly out of tune. 
What has just been said does not, of course, apply in those cases where 
it is perfectly well known who is the writer of musical notices to a paper, 
even when a simulation of anonymity is maintained ; and this may be 
said without any regard to the competence or the reverse of the critic. 

Anonymity is unfair to the person criticised. He is, or is supposed 
to be, at the mercy of an unknown individual, whose talents may be of 
the most mediocre character, and whose literary uprightness cannot be 
assured, If, in a newspaper paragraph, a dogmatic statement is made 
of the presumed defects of a singer, and if this criticism is believed in 
by ever so small a number of readers of the paper, the vocalist receives 
an irreparable injury. There is, practically, no appeal against the judg- 
ment of the irresponsible scribbler. It may be said that a letter of 
remonstrance would probably be inserted ; but this is leaning upon a 
broken reed, as tHe editor would be very likely so to revise the commu- 
nication as to extract from it a considerable proportion of its sting ; 
and for this he could not be severely blamed, as it is only natural that 
he should desire to protect the members of his staff. 

If the anonymity observed in press contributions is unfair to the 
writers of such effusions, and also to those whom they criticise, how 
rouch more is it unfair to the general public? Through a peculiar kind 
of thoughtlessness there are many persons who will accept any opinions 
which are printed in the newspaper that they favour; whereas they 
would resent as an impertinence advice orally given by the writers of 
any of the lucubrations in which they have so confided. It is obvious, 
then, that they frequently accept statements which their better judg- 
ment would tell them are utterly worthless. It may be said that the 
public have only themselves to blame for their own indolence, and that 
they are at perfect liberty to accept or reject what is offered to them. 
That may very well be; but still it does not excuse or justify the 
employment of an incompetent person to write up a technical subject, 
such as music, where the public have a right to expect that an editor 
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will use his best endeavours to secure a trustworthy report. As well 
might it be expected that a purchaser of groceries should be able to 
analyse any of the goods which he desires to obtain. 

A moment or two may be devoted to a consideration of the qualifica- 
tions of a critic, and in this way the various propositions of this and the 
preceding paper may be conveniently summed up. In disposition he 
should be kindly, whilst, at the same time, his strong sense of rectitude 
prevents him from exercising undue lenity in all cases where severe 
treatment is deserved. Whether he employs praise or censure he will 
invariably sink both his own and all other persons’ individuality, regard- 
ing only principles. If a musical critic, he should have a profound 
knowledge of the philosophy of the composer’s art, and also an extensive 
acquaintance with the scores of the great masters. Whilst not 
necessarily a great composer himself, he ought to have written a suffi- 
cient amount of music to enable him thoroughly to appreciate the 
labours of others. In the same way he should have made himself some- 
what of an adept in both vocal and instrumental music, for only by a 
practical acquaintance with these arts will he be able to judge the 
performances of others. In his writing he should be simple and 
natural, He should avoid the use of sarcasm except when he distinctly 
sees that it will form the best means of remedying a fault ; and he will 
never say a smart thing to gain the applause of the “gods.” Whether 
he is bestowing praise or blame, his one great object should be the pro- 
motion of the best interests of that art which is his chief study and 
delight. Such is the ideal critic, and the inquiry may very well be 


made, did such a person ever exist? The only possible answer is— 
Never! 


HENRY FISHER. 








HONESTY IN ART. 


& 3 autumnal musical festivals have ever occupied a unique position, 
and done important mission work. They have formed a kind of 
outlet for the enthusiasm of districts for the most part unable to 
support more frequent large-scale celebrations, and have done much to 
stimulate that love of music which is one of the prominent endowments 
of the English people. Their popularity is proved by their long 
continuance, in spite of many and great obstacles; by their triumph 
over the opposition of narrow-mindedness; and by the constantly 
increasing energy shown in their management. They have always 
afforded admirable opportunities for the production of important new 
works; and they are now rapidly appropriating that privilege and 
responsibility of guiding the public taste which the metropolis seems too 
timid to attempt or too conservative to desire. Against the production 
in London, during the waning year, of one fresh opera the provinces have 
to boast of having brought forward eight or ten new works of high 
pretension, and some of them of great merit. The relative positions of the 
capital and of the smaller towns, in respect of artistic energy and enter- 
prise, appear unnatural. But a little consideration shows that the 
greater boldness of the provinces is consistent with the general relation- 
ship which they bear to the metropolis. It is notorious that although, 
often in the public esteem, a man becomes strangely elevated by the 
mere accident of his living in London, yet that vast city is rather a 
gathering, than a recruiting, ground in artistic, as in other, matters. 
By a not unnatural attraction it draws its strength from all parts of the 
country (indeed of all countries); and, in return, does but little to fertilize 
its sources of supply. Indeed, the artists drawn away from their homes, 
and apparently tolerably successfnl in the metropolis, still have, for the 
most part, to seek provincial help to produce their compositions. 
Among the arguments used to promote the establishment in 
London of additional colleges, which should increase the illumination 
of the whole country and raise the general tone of education, there was 
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a strange forgetfulness of the fact that the brightest lights, even of the 
metropolis itself, are attracted to that busy centre from all parts; and, 
by their diversity of talent, of cultivation, and of energy serve to keep 
alive its brilliance. But, although many motives unite to draw to the 
metropolis our ambitious young musicians, the most favoured, popular, 
and successful of them must mainly rely on the help of the provinces 
when they seek to display their greater works, and to gain frank 
criticism of their achievements. The metropolis offers no opportunities 
comparable to our larger festivals for the encouragement of young com- 
posers, for the adequate interpretation of the larger masterpieces of 
musical art, and for useful dissemination of information with respect to the 
advance of itsculture. And those authors who have, in a manner, turned 
their backs upon the country, and who help to swell the mass of partially- 
employed artists in the capital (rather than patiently and perseveringly 
work, each in a sphere wherein his individuality would have more scope 
and more real power), must feel almost ashamed of their choice when 
they have to turn to Birmingham, Leeds, or Norwich, to Worcester, 
Gloucester, or Hereford, to afford them those chances which the metro- 
polis does not furnish. 

In the organization of our provincial festivals there is much that is 
admirable, spirited, and encouraging: but if they are to develope, as 
they have done in recent years, and to form the pioneers of musical 
advance—as well as art-centres in their different districts—there is need 
of still further reformation and improvement. So long as the gatherings 
appealed only to the lovers of music living within a small distance of the 
cities in which they were held, and were only interpretations, larger and 
more complete than ordinary, of well-established classics beloved by all, 
the duties of their superintendents were clear, and their responsibilities 
comparatively light. But when, as at Leeds recently, enthusiasts flock 
from all parts of the land to worship for days at the shrine of Art, quite 
able to criticise confidently both the performance and the works 
performed, appraising readily and without hesitation the wisdom of the 
choice of new compositions by the devisers of the programme, deciding 
which pieces were well chosen and which have gained their places 
entirely through favouritism, through some social influence cr other 
unworthy motive, then it is absolutely necessary that such important 
opportunities of influencing public opinion and of doing real good, or 
almost irremediable harm, should be controlled by thoroughly-qualified 
persons under the full blaze of public opinion. 
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The adequate support of our festivals must depend upon confidence 
in their management. That confidence must come in a double degree 
from educated musicians. They, alone, have the power to command 
reliance upon their judgment, whether as controllers and organisers of 
the festival or as troubling to attend as listeners. Amateurs will flock 
to hear those works which professional men proclaim most worthy of 
performance, and will crowd to those festivals at which, by their art- 
leaders, the rendering of the various works is pronounced to be most 
complete and satisfactory. Therefore, there is, in the planning of our 
musical festivals, as in the supervision of any great art-undertaking, no 
room for ignorant or irresponsible advice. Aristocratic committees 
savour very strongly of a past age, They have no weight with 
musicians, and will soon have none with the public. Give a festival a 
good name for a wise judgment in the choice of works and for thorough- 
ness in their performance, and the success of that festival is secured and 
will constantly increase. Hitherto musicians have been too supine in 
the matter. What voice have the Birmingham musicians exercised in 
the arrangement of their festival programmes? How many of the 
Leeds, or the Northern, or any other, musicians were consulted in the 
selection of the novelties chosen as worthy to exercise the energies of the 
band and choir during the second week in October? As a rule, musicians 
are called in only to carry out the behests of the amateurs whose names 
are supposed to give dignity and stability to the speculation. 

The absurdity of the system is self-evident. Such a list of 
guarantors is formed as to make it utterly impossible that any individual 
risk, beyond a five-pound note, could be incurred. A cheap glory 
attaches to the easy manner in which, without the shadow of danger, 
a vote in the initiatory steps of the project is purchased, and an enviable 
priority in the selection of the best seats secured. With absolute 
immunity from loss thus provided, a few of the more pushing committee- 
men proceed to work out their ideas, and to give their peculiar stamp 
to the programme. 

Another matter, long loudly calling for amendment, was the ill- 
treatment of those men who formed the very backbone of the under- 
taking, whose works supplied the justification of the whole affair. It is 
to be hoped that, in however haphazard sort of manner the programmes 
still are selected, and whatever local or social influence may secure the 


choice of works to be performed, at least some fair remuneration may, 
at last, be vouchsafed to those whose brains provide the basis of the 
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whole entertainment. Not long ago, at any rate, the composer—the very 
foundation and chief force of the whole undertaking—the artist whose 
ideas were so zealously (and by many so profitably) interpreted—was the 
scarcely-thanked, and the only entirely unremunerated, person involved. 
Four or five hundred people assembled to expound, and two or three 
thousand to listen to, a work, the result of long anxiety and hard brain- 
work. If the composer who conceived and so skilfully made plain the 
whole design which performers and audience delighted to contemplate 
was dead, so much the better. He could neither trouble nor be troubled. 
But if a perverse public demanded something fresh—said, ‘We know 
all about, and love, the ‘ Messiah ;’ we are weary of the prettiness of the 
‘Creation ; we never cared for the ‘Seasons,’ don’t give us that rather 
feeble work again; give us the ‘Israel,’ even if its production may 
require a little extra exertion ; or, still better, offer us an opportunity of 
testing the promise and progress of modern composers ”—then an actual 
proprietor, an originator, of musical thoughts must be treated with. Not 
only must expensive and exacting popular executants be secured, but 
the preliminary duty of being polite to the prophet whose message 
was deemed worthy of interpretation must be undertaken. 

What a revelation it must have been at Birmingham when Gounod 
demanded £4,000 for the production of the “Redemption”! Trien- 
nially, large festivities had been held, a week of excitement secured, a 
cheap help to deserving charities provided, a brilliant reputation gained 
and enhanced for the musical town in which so many first performances 
of classical masterpieces had been given. ‘The most attractive vocalists 
(that could not be afforded at other times) had tickled the ears of 
philanthropic well-wishers to the General Hospital. But here was a 
man accustomed to different treatment to that of which Dr. Wesley so 
resolutely complained in his letter to the cathedral commissioners—a 
man who would not stand humbly by, while others were making money 
and finding delight in the contemplation of his imaginings. He said 
that the labourer (even the composer) is worthy of his hire. One of our 
leading English musicians—with popularity entirely secured, and with 
large ability to benefit, in many ways, the festival—had previously 
declared his dissatisfaction with the state of things according to which 
the primary artist (without whom all the rest must be useless) received 
nothing ; and, perhaps, was begrudged even the cost of the printing of 
his band parts. But £4,000! Oh! monstrous! 

Fortunately, a spirited publisher stepped in to the relief of the per- 
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plexed managers : and for this one thing, at least, we have to be thankful 
to the eminent French musician—that he did what he could to put the 
composer entirely on a new footing in England. I hope his brethren 
will maintain the advantage he then gave. I trust they will embue 
themselves with a little of Dr. Wesley's spirit, as pourtrayed in the 
letter printed in this number. 

Yet another grievance connected with our festivals I will point out. 
It could not be proved that artists of any class are wanting in bene- 
volence : they continually give evidence of their ready philanthropy. 
Some day they will awaken to the fact that there are very many matters, 
especially interesting to them, to the advancement of which their 
co-operative efforts should be devoted. To the claims of charity 
musicians certainly are not deaf; but there is no reason why they 
should perpetually be asked to stimulate an apathetic public to meet 
them. No such demand is made upon other artists; or, indeed, upon 
any other class of the commuuity. Why should we not try the experi- 
ment of a festival to promote the advance of musical culture in some 
way; to establish schools in our festival towns wherein tuition upon 
orchestral instruments could be afforded to the poorer girls and boys of 
the district? What a glorious time that will be when each centre relies 
upon its own resources, and displays its own artistic power; producing, 
by the aid of its own executants, the works of its own composers. A 
new life and meaning will then attach to our festivals. Each district 
will not only be stimulated periodically to display its best, but its 
ordinary musical celebrations will have a completeness now unattainable. 
Our choral efforts (always praiseworthy) will then be matched by our 
instrumental ability ; and music of a high class will be cheapened, 
popularised, and brought home to the struggling, hard-working people 
who love it most ardently and join in its performance with keenest 
delight. 

But I pass from the general management of our great gatherings of 
musicians to endeavour to deduce the important lesson which recent 
festivals have taught pretty plainly as to the progress that has been 
made, the probability of further advance, and the hindrances that 
impede the rapid development of thoroughly English music. 

Fortunately, there now is no need to prove that, in olden time, there 
was an English school of music of high eminence and value. If anybody 
still entertains any doubt on that score a perusal of Mr. W. A. Barrett’s 
recently-published book upon our Glee writers will clear his mind. 
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Nor may it be questioned that the musical faculties of the people 
are still well preserved. They have been repressed, rather than 
encouraged ; but they cannot be altogether quenched. If music comes 
from above it is not strange that its clearest and most distinct echoes 
respond from near the earth, from the sons and daughters of toil. 

Certain forms of musical structure are essentially English; and there 
is no reason to doubt that, under more favourable circumstances, those 
more elaborate and developed forms, for which voices do not possess the 
requisite stamina and endurance, would have been worked out among us. 
Had our nobles, in past times, indulged a little less in horse-racing and in 
excitements void of even a pretence of sport, and done something to 
humanize and civilize their surroundings, our instrumental music would 
have progressed as did the glee and anthem, which were peculiarly English ; 
and as the madrigal, in which our fathers were not one whit behind the 
very chief of their contemporaries, 

Later, had our town councils taken higher view of their duties, and 
laboured to elevate, as well as to rule, their constituents; or did they, 
even now, encourage that noblest of the arts, which appeals to the great 
mass of the people, as they begin, somewhat ostentatiously, to patronise 
pictorial design, our artistic position would be secured. 

And were our school boards to foster instrumental music—necessarily 
out of the reach of the majority of children, and requiring special 
arrangement to make its practice possible—as they now seek to 
encourage singing—for which few inducements are needed—ten years 
would suffice to revolutionise our music; or, rather, would serve to 
remove the only hindrance that has prevented an expansion of our 
orchestral, equivalent to the growing richness and fertility of our choral, 
music. 

Thirty years ago there were, out of London, no bands worthy of the 
name. The young student, instead of being familiarized with 
orchestral music as his daily artistic nutriment, never heard any. 
There were no scores accessible to him, from the perusal of which 
he could gain some faint idea of the effect of the combinations of 
different kinds of tone. In the small German states all musical 
aptitude was absorbed into the court bands, and encouraged to develope 
itself. Not only was there daily nourishment of the artistic faculty, but 
constant facility for trying any new effects that suggested themselves. 
In England, even at the present time, only under unusually favourable 
circumstances may students obtain any practical acquaintance with the 
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mysteries of orchestral scoring. If thoroughly in earnest, they must 
ponder over the varieties of colouring found depicted in the works of 
the great masters, reserving judgment until lucky enough to be, at 
the right moment, in one of the half dozen of our large towns in 
which such works may occasionally be performed with something like 
proper effect. 

If, in spite of all this disadvantage, our younger writers are 
evincing an appreciation of orchestral colouring fully equal to that 
possessed by the most advanced of our continental brethren, then, 
surely, there must be something of the artistic in our nature. With 
nature’s instrument—the voice—our countrymen have vindicated the 
highest claims that could be advanced for them. No other people 
have done as well in choral music. In a few years (how few must, 
of course, depend upon the facilities offered) no people will do better 
in orchestral music. 

We have long bewailed our obstacles; and our students have set 
themselves diligently to surmount them. Not unnaturally, some of 
them exaggerated the importance of that which they set themselves to 
learn ; have thought lightly of their birthright, and have sold it far too 
cheaply. Their scores betray great want of judgment in two particulars. 
As Englishmen their vocal writing ought to be pure and chaste, and 
their melodies definite, to the purpose, and consistent. They have been 
betrayed by our national modesty, our custom of undervaluing every- 
thing that is ours, and over-estimating the worth of everything that 
comes from abroad. 

It appears to me that our choral music, carefully studied, historically, 
shows the true and constant growth of a style that may be traced 
from our old national airs (the richest collection of Volkslieder in the 
world), through all expansions to the present time ; a style that must, 
therefore, be natural to our race. Neither the Frenchified minstrels 
affected by Charles the Second (although they followed a period of utter 
repression of our music, and enjoyed whatever countenance so worthless 
a court could give them) nor the German longings of the earliest of our 
Hanoverian monarchs, has been able to thwart or divert the growth of 
our healthy national song. It retains the old qualities, and is as pure 
now as it ever was. 

There must, therefore, be some quality as natural to English music 
as the peculiarities we observe in certain now fashionable continental 
works are to the songs of other races. It does not need much thought to 
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convince us that every people must have a perception of beauty, and a 
form of expressing that perception, in some degree differing from the 
appreciation, and the avowal of that appreciation, instinctive with other 
peoples, The properties of the race will, inevitably, be exhibited in art 
forms ; as well as in many other ways. With many minute varieties of 
detail there must be a sort of family likeness in the music that appeals 
most readily, quickly, and surely to our people : a likeness that would, 
perhaps, be more keenly perceived by a stranger than by ourselves. 
There are few types of personal appearance which we do not distinguish 
as characteristic of this, or that, race. Englishmen differ wonderfully 
one from another in feature ; but we seldom make a mistake in selecting 
our countrymen. In character and disposition, also, there are number- 
less diversities ; but we at once recognise a certain line of thought, 
peculiarity of demeanour, or mode of action, as English or the reverse. 

It isso in art. In past times our forefathers cultivated some species 
of composition side by side with continental musicians. Whether they 
excelled or not—and I know no instance of failure—their works generally 
bear the impress of their race. In no kind of music could there be a 
greater danger of uniformity than in madrigals, once so popular. 
The lines are precise and narrow ; the conditions very restrictive. Yet, 
would there be much difficulty in determining the nationality of the 
best works of the kind ? 

What, then, are the distinctive properties of English music? 
Naturally, they very much resemble the qualities of the prevailing 
temperament of which they form the poetic expression : a temperament 
not easily moved, or having its emotions on the surface; somewhat 
sluggish, but, when awakened, with sympathies strong, practical in their 
aim and issue, warm and generous; a distaste for unnecessary display, 
or exuberant demonstration ; not deficient in variety, in strength of 
contrast, or in depth of feeling ; with power of keen enjoyment, without 
feverish excitement or fuss, and of religious fervour, kept within bounds 
by instinctive reverence; full of real dramatic life, but shunning 
theatric, hysterical, semblance and affectation. Within such lines 
must run our song, if it has that truth to nature and honesty, without 
which it must be valueless, ephemeral and barren, Within those broad 
lines a predominance of some one faculty gives individuality. Simplicity, 
straightforwardness, definiteness of purpose, subordination of minor 
matters to that purpose must be among the chief springs of our music ; 
producing a tunefulness, a welling-over with song, the lack of which 
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may not be atoned for by any ingenuities of harmonic treatment, or skill 
of presentation. First, under, and over, and pervading all (the sole 
justification of the whole), there must be something to say, a truth to 
declare. We often hear elaborate, tediously-expanded platitudes; with 
no embodied significance, no reality. We hear them from the orchestra ; 
as well as from the pulpit and the platform. We have abundant high- 
sounding lucubrations, which assume to be stuffed to repletion with 
weighty thoughts ; but, really, are absolutely empty of true significance, 
and are laboriously manufactured out of nothing. Just now, some of our 
young musicians—they will grow wiser—having had continental traiuing, 
and not having yet emerged from its sway, treat us to the most 
undecided, tortuous, perplexed phrases. Every passage seems to change 
its mind ; and after a fair start, suddenly to get confused and nervously 
to skulk round a corner in order to get quickly out of hearing. 

I shall not be supposed to advocate narrow key-limits, and poverty of 
harmony ; or to be frightened at every accidental sharp or flat. But, to 
feel a healthy freedom is a diametrically opposite thing from walking in 
perpetually chafing, irritating boundaries; twisting and twirling in all 
directions. 

But, not only is there a line of thought which, in music as in other 
modes of expression, is essentially national, but there is to every artist 
an instinctive realization of beauty, which, with its appropriate expression, 
belongs to him alone; and that, after the most thorough and liberal 
education in all the technicalities of his art, should remain as his true 
and honest insight and speech. The higher orders of talent must have 
individualities, which training may expand and aid in many ways; but 
which must remain essentially personal. The scribbling lad, however 
prompted by a restless imagination or by an eager ambition to write 
down his crude efforts, follows, consciously or unconsciously, a model, just 
as distinctly as does the infant striving to imitate its mother’s speech. 
When he is thoroughly trained, versed in the doings of his predecessors, 
equipped with the tools proper for his special labour, he will for a time 
follow his pattern, with perhaps a special serving of some one master 
whom he has learnt most to admire. But, after a few years of self- 
communing, he must, if he really has the stamina of a true artist, free 
himself from his leading-strings ; and subject all his acquired knowledge 
to the purpose of his personal mission. Having studied the language in 
which he must speak, he will begin to deliver his message with freedom. 
If he cannot shake off the dominating influence that, in his pupilage, was 
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useful and even necessary, that which before had guided him will hence- 
forth trammel and impede him. He will be merely a skilful workman, 
nimble perhaps with his tools; but only a copyist; not an originator, not 
an artist. 

Just now, the special point upon which I desire to insist is the 
necessity for a personal individuality ; free, within a broad outline of 
general affinity or sympathy which, in art, we speak of as appertaining 
to a school, and which is inseparably connected with the general charac- 
teristics of the race of whose prevailing temperament it forms the 
natural poetic expression. There is, at the present time, a necessity for 
such insistence. Every real artist must have some gift of perception and 
some forms of expression peculiar to himself, but not diverging very 
widely from a sort of average insight and style appertaining to the 
“school” to which he belongs. But, in studying modern elaboration of 
ideas, extension of form, and mode of expression, we must frequently 
refer to foreign models, because such extension, elaboration, and diver- 
sified treatment were impossible in a school mainly of vocal music; and 
so long as the study may be confined to classic works, in which instru- 
ments are used almost as carefully as voices, all must be well. But 
devotion to the “advanced ” German fashion, whether of construction or 
of instrumentation, could scarcely agree with any legitimate development 
of English music. Without pretending to gauge the merits or demerits 
of the “ music of the future,” it is evident that its restlessness (of every 
kind) is totally opposed to our temperament, and to the fundamental 
principles of our artistic organisation. Those to whom the style comes 
naturally, to whom it depicts a real feeling, who can use it spontaneously 
and without effort as an unforced poetic language, are fully justified in 
adopting it. All that is needed in this matter is to be thoroughly honest, 
unaffected, and natural. The whole drift of my argument goes to 
uphold everyone’s right—nay, duty—to follow the bent of his own 
mature, cultivated genius ; but never to force it into artificiality (even 
if it be possible so to force genius, which I take leave to question), never 
to fall into that hypocrisy which renders art—which ought to be the 
very reflection of truth—a dishonest feigning. 

I will endeavour, by example, to make clear my meaning. 


Herr Dvorak has found among us ready appreciation and sympathy. 
In his music there is much that is charming ; and, even when most un- 
English in style, itappears unstrained and natural to the author, although, 
perhaps, to us a little exaggerated and far-fetched. The work that intro- 
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duced him in England—his “Stabat Mater ”—has the seriousness and 
reverence that we like in sacred music : it also bears constant evidence 
of an earnest, persevering, intelligent artist. 

The composer does not seem to be a man of large experience in 
vocal writing, or possessed of that simple melodic fertility which is to 
some extent generated by such experience. Mvst critics would agree 
that, masterly in many respects as is his “‘Stabat Mater,” almost every 
movement is, at least one-third, longer than a fair development of the 
texts employed would demand. Consequently the whole work produces 
a feeling of satiety, not altogether the result of the uniformly solemn 
treatment of the subject. 

The interest excited by so promising an introduction led to the 
examination, and performance, of some of the instrumental works in 
which it was thought the author’s great strength would lie.’ But 
in the “Spectre’s Bride”—written for the Birmingham festival—the 
Bohemian composer exhibited himself in a brighter light. The legend 
upon which the Cantata is based is not of a kind that appeals very 
forcibly to prosaic people, such as we are. It is a horrible, ghastly 
nightmare. We do not retain far on in life—and, surely, it would not be 
well that we should—a childish faith in ghosts and hobgoblins, in witches’ 
Sabbaths and such melodramatic delights. No skill of musicianly 
setting would prevent our feeling, in the climax of such a story, a 
disposition to laugh. It is not, by an Englishman, believable: and, if it 
were, the spell must be broken when the hitherto confiding and obedient 
Bride cajoles the Spectre to leap first, and then runs away :—the one 
canny thing in a very uncanny (in every sense of the word) story. 

But, whatever the incredulity, or lack of romance, of the Englishman, 
Dvorak evidently has the power of absorbing himself in such a legend. 
He can realize its scenes and emotions; and seriously set himself to 
depict them. To him the whole thing appears possible, though super- 
natural : that is the secret of his success, and the source of his power 
over an audience utterly sceptical as to the whole plot, but sympathizing 
with the evident earnestness of its delineator. Every adequate per- 
formance of the work affords an example of the power of an artist void 
of pretence, who honestly expresses in his own true manner a feeling 
that is natural to him, however artificial to others. 

But, probably, Dvorak was surprised to find English audiences thus 
sympathizing with him: and the reception of his “Stabat Mater” and 
of the cantata disposed him to think respectfully of the poor unimagina- 
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tive people who had been supposed to have “money, but no brains.” 
And he heard, during his sojourn among us, much that surprised him. 
The powerful attraction which music has for us, the largeness of our 
celebrations, our festivals, the number of our choral societies and their 
location positively everywhere, the evidence that we are absolutely the 
most singing people in the world (in spite of travellers’ tales about 
Italian melody, and so forth) opened the eyes of the Bohemian composer. 
That thousands of people should sit for hours listening to the oratorios 
of Handel, of Bach, and of Mendelssohn was a revelation to him. Such 
a folk must be worth knowing; and their peculiarities worth studying. 
He listened to, and pondered over, the effects that appeal so strongly to 
us. From the “Seasons” to “St. Paul” his readings ranged. I fancy 
that even the charm which Sankey’s hymns exercise over some 
enthusiastic people was observed. 

All this was judicious, as an enlargement of his experience, and as 
tending to liberalise his mind. An artist should study his subject from 
every point, despising nothing. But he must not, and cannot honestly, 
change his style with every new influence. To be consistent—that is, 
true to himself, and therefore true to his mission—he must digest all 
healthy kinds of food, in order to minister to his own strength; but 
must adhere to a creed, honestly examined, and must deliver his 
message in his own natural manner and well-considered words. 

I do not judge “St. Ludmila” as an “ oratorio;” although it is so 
called. It is quite a subordinate matter that much of it, even of the 
church music, is inconsistent with our ideas. That is nothing. I do 
not desire that it should be in accordance with our prejudices; 
but only that it should be consistent with itself, and with the author of 
the “ Stabat Mater ;” who, evidently, knew how to be solemn. Nor 
will I pause long to point out the “dishonesty” of principle and of 
morality taught by these legends of the early saints, upon which, it 
would seem, we are going to base our modern oratorios. It is said that 
a very young preacher once asked one of his elders what he ought to do 
when he had duly tortured all the texts in the Bible ; and was advised to 
begin them again. We are now supposed to have exhausted all the 
suitable stories in Holy Writ, and to be reduced to the contemplation 
of the early martyrs and prominent converts of Christianity. Some of 
the incidents in the lives of those saint-like personages are to us rather 
startling. In Liszt’s celebration of the virtues of Elizabeth of Hungary 
we are bidden to extol the heroine for disobeying the strict (and not 
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nnreasonable) command of her husband, and for telling an untruth to 
hide her fault. More than that. A miracle was wrought in order to 
convert the lie into apparent truth: but, strangely, it came too late to 
maintain the deceit ; although it may be supposed to testify the Divine 
approval of Elizabeth’s conduct. 


Our notions of right and wrong are somewhat similarly confused in 
“Ludmila.” While she is inspired by all the zeal of a new disciple and 
devotee of the austere hermit Ivan, Borwoj appears. It is necessary 
that he, also, should be converted ; and the change is wrought very 
quickly, satisfies Ivan’s requirements, is approved and rewarded. It is 
difficult to see who was the greatest hypocrite in the transaction. 
Borwoj makes no secret of the fact that he passionately desires Ludmila ; 
and everybody fully understands the reason for his sudden consent to 
be baptized. He says, “O lead me on where’er thou wilt, if she, O 
father, waits for me, the prize of my obedience. O guide me in the way 
that I may win her.” And Ivan directs Ludmila—“ Thy new-found 
God doth give thee this command —O daughter, give thou to him thy 
hand.” 

To the very end, it is clear that the real motive of Borwoj is to 
possess Ludmila; and the desire of the church is to gain a hold upon 
him, whatever may be his object in joining the new faith. And the 
singular mixture of styles in the “church music”—the boisterous 
hilarity that alternates with slower strains—seems not altogether out of 
keeping with the general confusion of purpose and of emotion. 

“St. Ludmila” has many, and great, beauties, As was looked for, the 
orchestration — that is, the colouring of the picture — is often very 
masterly. Good workmanship has made the very most of the materials. 
Altogether the delivery of the message is as skilful as was possible 
to a man adopting an unfamiliar fashion of speech. 

I do not doubt that Dvorak will retrieve the mistake he has made ; 
and, very soon, thoroughly justify our expectations of him, But let him 
not remain in the delusion that, because we like oratorios, we wish every 
musician who seeks our suffrages to write them. We only ask that 
every artist should follow his own style, and give us of his best. For 
new oratorios we must, perforce, wait till a far greater than Dvofik 
arises. 

The excitement of a crowded audience, brought together by all kinds of 
stimulation, counts for little. A busy festival week is very enjoyable, 
and generates a good deal of enthusiasm, which should not be too rigidly 
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appraised. At Leeds, as at Birmingham, every new work was applauded 
and every smiling composer cheered, as was seemly and right. 

In juxtaposition to “St. Ludmila” I would place Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend.” Each caused its author much thought and labour, and 
each is the earnest production of a highly-gifted and accomplished 
artist. The fundamental difference is that the former was penned under 
restraint: the latter flowed easily, because naturally. 

In the “Golden Legend” the musical language is that of one who 
loved and enjoyed his work, just as Dvvurék loved and enjoyed writing 
the “‘Spectre’s Bride.” Be natural, ye composers! Don’t attempt to 
cheat us. You will not succeed in doing so. 

I should cite Sir Arthur Sullivan as the representative of most of the 
peculiarities which go to make up an English, as differing from a foreigr, 
composer. In his works I may miss some of the weight of oratoriv 
writings: but I find everywhere traces of a simplicity of thought, of 
workmanship, of delivery ; a straightforwardness of purpose, a preserva- 
tion of fresh diatonic melody, entirely characteristic of that English 
school which it should be our business to carry on uninterruptedly,. 

I believe that Sir Arthur is completely conscious of his own strength 
—where it will bear, and where forsake him—and that he has most 
judiciously, and therefore successfully, chosen his line ; and I candidly 
say that I hope he will not be tempted, by any consideration, or 
coaxing, or remonstrance, to diverge from that line to a greater extent 
than in the “Golden Legend.” 

Other admirable works have been produced in the provinces during 
the past few months: but the “Golden Legend” is the most English 
(and, therefore, the most natural) of them all. Many of them plainly 
declare that their authors are still striving to write finely, still warped 
by the notion that to imitate a bad foreign model is more “correct” 
than to be true to their own country and blood. 

By all means I would encourage young artists to educate themselves 
all round, when the initiatory steps of their strict pupilage are over: but 
their training should—like charity—begin at home. Let them learn 
their native language first. Familiarity with Wagner, as well as with 
Mendelssohn, is advisable: but we do not want copies of either. The 
perplexed style of the former may have grown up in him, as a kind of 
second nature (though every evidence is to the contrary); but it never 
could be in an Englishman anything but a conceit, a restraint, a gross 
hypocrisy. The clear-mindedness, the decided purpose of the only 
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oratorio writer since Handel was more akin to our constitution ; the 
present weak, shallow, depreciation of Mendelssohn by men incapable of 
that loyalty to art which prompted him to labour so earnestly to mature 
his genius, and to teach it to speak plainly, will soon be blown away, 
like other idle nonsense. Still, we do not want imitators, even of that 
great, and all-round, artist; most nearly akin as he was to us in all his 
sympathies, and most appreciative of our true qualifications and 
capabilities. 

One, and a very encouraging, thing may fairly be said of many of 
our most recently-produced works. 

I have explained why our insular music—great as it was in 
melody and in vocal utterance—halted short of that developed archi- 
tectural form which requires as its exponent the sustained power and 
the varied qualities of an orchestra. Feeling the necessity of acquir- 
ing experience of the powers of instrumental music, many of our 
young writers have become demented by a craze for elaborate 
scoring. Like the fidgety organist, who changes his stops twice in a 
single chant, and draws the attention of the congregation to himself, 
rather than fixes it upon the psalm, their orchestration keeps the 
listener always on the tenterhooks, exercising a continued look-out for 
something different and, possibly, funny. Frequently, one feels inclined 
to utter the old complaint—“ They compass me about like bees,” as the 
never-failing fluttering and buzzing goes on. To a tonality of the most 
perplexed kind they add the complication of a never-restful expression ; 
distressing the ear, as incongruous colouring, added to out-of-proportion 
drawing, tries the eye. All is excitement and exaggeration. The 
scoring tricks of many of the modern foreign writers are very fatiguing : 
like peculiar cadences, they do not bear oft-repetition. But there is a 
certain satisfaction in their having been fathomed: not that the 
fathoming was difficult. We can explain them, and they have been 
exhibited sufficiently, They have lost their charm, which was entirely 
one of novelty. We can boast of several men who can orchestrate 
just as well as any living German can. The best of them, having 
acquired a facility in the art of confusing a score, are now being restored 
to their right minds and are learning to simplify one; to express their 
ideas less violently, with more dignity, and Jess extravagance. The 
desire to look clever leads to an over-elaboration, which effectually 
prevents that perspicuity which comes of simplicity and judicious 
reservation of force, When an author has something real and full of 
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point to say, and has learnt to say it clearly and straightforwardly, he is 
far advanced in the art of composition, and the less he troubles himself 
about the look of his score the better. It would often seem as though 
(like the fabled theatre manager, who thought that it was a waste of 
money to engage horn-players who, occasionally, had to rest for twenty 
or thirty bars) we were anxious to get out of our orchestral players full 
value for our money. A lesson should be gained by noticing what the 
old masters made of the limited means of interpretation at their disposal. 
The charming effects that may be obtained from the strings alone may 
be learnt from the scoring of the “Golden Legend,” and other works of 
the same author. The pliancy of string-intonation points to the 
increasing importance of instruments possessing such delicacy of inflec- 
tion in modern harmony, with its infinitesimal leanings, and shades. 
It would be a pity, now that people are showing an increasing readiness 
to listen to, and to encourage, our young authors, were we to fool-away 
the opportunity of firmly establishing a legitimate sequence to that 
school of music which is natural to our race, which suits our peculiar 
tastes, enjoys an unquestionable and most honourable descent, and not 
only shows no sign of decay, but exhibits an unsurpassed fertility that 
needs only careful guidance. 


HENRY HILES. 








THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


HEN we look around us, there are signs to be seen that make 

\ \ the heart of the music-lover and the art-patriot rejoice ; 

signs that seem to say that England is awakening from her lethargy of 

nigh two hundred years ; that she is becoming conscious that she has a 

soul within her that beats to music, and that that soul needs nourishing 

and sustaining as much as the grosser and more material parts of her, 
to which she has hitherto given such exclusive attention. 

There is much talk in these latter days of music and its power and 
its influence. We read it in the papers; we hear it from the pulpit. 
What does it mean? Is it an empty cry, or a real need? Does it mean 
that music shall flourish in the future, and that England’s musical sons 
shall be no longer a small disregarded class, without influence or public 
dignity, but a body of ministers to a great and widely-felt want, con- 
scious from without as well as within of a noble aim and a worthy 
calling, and sustained by an open and universal sympathy ? 

Among the voices raised on behalf of music, Dr. Butler’s is just now 
conspicuous. By his sermon, preached at the opening service of the 
Gloucester Musical Festival, he placed himself as the foremost champion 
of the art amongst English ecclesiastics. While dwelling upon the 
need of extending the but limited musical opportunities at present 
existing for the people, he threw out a pertinent suggestion. He spoke 
of the feasibility of the rich and benevolent establishing private orches- 
tras, by means of which good music could be dispensed to others poorer 
than themselves. It is to be hoped that some wealthy connoisseur will 
be found to realise this idea, if not from motives of simple benevolence, 
from the possibly sounder one of arf-patriotism. It is not here the place 
to dwell upon the general question of public and private orchestras ; 
but when the history of the growth of the art of music is written at some 
future time, the part that they have played, not only in the dissemination 
of good music in Germany, but in the production of her greatest 
musicians, will have to be considered. It is certain we have had no such 
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institutions in England. Excepting in our Church establishments, 
wherein we boast a worthy school of composers, we have had none of 
those permanent bands of executive musicians that have served else- 
where as the nursery and fostering ground of genius. City waits we 
had, it is true, in the good old times when England was characterized— 
and what a satire it seems now !—as “merrie.” Antony 4 Wood men- 
tions them several times in connection with the musicians of his period. 
John Banister’s father was one of the waits of St. Giles’s parish, London, 
and he himself followed that employment as a lad. William Flowes 
was “bred up among the musitians or waytes in Worcester.” But 
these waits, or city bands, that were instituted when music was dearly 
loved and wanted by English folk of all classes, when Erasmus called us 
a musical people, are no more. Instead of being gradually raised as 
the art developed, into a wider and more honourable sphere of usefulness, 
they died a mysterious and ignominious death: they ceased to be. 
Probably when that curious wave of religious fanaticism passed over the 
land, that drowned, or soaked through and through with a deadening 
weight, all joyous and beautiful things in life and art, they suffered with 
the rest a moral wreck. Discountenanced by good men, they would be 
left—what remained of them after the Restoration—to the humblest 
class, to people of low life and habits, and so would fall into disrepute, 
as did the theatre, but, unlike it, never to rise again. 

The Dean of Gloucester, therefore—or the Master of Trinity, as he 
must now be called—touched upon an actual want in our musical life 
when he suggested the multiplication of orchestras by private means. 
But he has gone further than suggestion, in the road that was open to 
him. He has instituted, in the cathedral church that has owned his 
Sway, musical services, or rather performances of sacred music, on week- 
day evenings, that are open to all. It is to be hoped that these will be 
continued by his successor. It seems, indeed, as if his removal to 
Cambridge may be a loss from a musical point of view. It is a pity 
when all the good men get together. The musical posts at Trinity 
College are so admirably filled, the services of the chapel are so well con- 
ducted, that the zeal and courage of a reformer, such as Dr. Butler has 
shown himself to be, will surely be lost. The services of the small 
chapel, musically worthy as they are, are designed for the college digni- 
taries and the undergraduates alone, and from the nature of the case 
they cannot be rendered less exclusive. We confess to a little disappoint- 
ment that Dr. Butler is not still to wield his might over a cathedral 
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church. There is so much on such a ground that might be done; and 
he is the man to do it. But already he has set an example that it is 
hoped will be followed by other chapters of cathedral churches. For we 
have musical material in abundance within our Church, and we had 
better use it. We have choirs and organists, talented and able: why 
restrict them to a narrow round of duty? We have great spaces within 
our minsters impossible to reach by the voice of the preacher: why not 
fill them—if we can—with a multitude that listens in reverence, even if 
it will not worship? Who that loves music and has heard Handel's 
“Dettingen Te Deum” in St. Paul’s Cathedral, or assisted at one of the 
annual Festivals of the Sons of the Clergy, has not felt that for the first 
time he has understood the meaning of the place? In that vast pile, 
where human size is dwarfed, and human speech becomes a mumble, the 
mighty harmonies pulse through the spaces, like some beauteous soul 
filling what was before a lifeless body. 

And amongst the encouraging signs of the times is the more general 
recognition that the press and the literary world accords to music. It 
is something that the Spectator laments the want of good writers on 
musical subjects: it is much that the Daily Telegraph helps forward 
by its voice any plan or suggestion for the furtherance of English music. 
The columns of the latter paper were open to correspondents who advo- 
cated a further spread of Dr. Butler’s scheme of public and free music in 
churches ; and it was satisfactory to note in how many cases it was 
recorded that something had already been done in this direction. It is 
not without significance that the writer of this paper found this summer, 
in a secluded country parish in the north of England, an excellent series 
of organ recitals going on, the programmes of which included the organ 
works of Smart and Wesley, as well as those of the modern French com- 
posers. And it was an agreeable surprise to accidentally hear from the 
Dean of Carlisle as admirable and stirring an address upon music and 
its worth and power as one would wish to hear. 

Truly it is becoming not an uncommon thing for a man, intellectual 
and wise, to speak up and say that music is excellent, and that we want 
more of it. 

Yet it was not so once. The time was, a few generations back, 
when the intellectual (?) scoffed at music, and the musical one of the 
flock was compassionately regarded as the family idiot, a poor creature 
whose talents were not sufficient to raise him to a more serviceable 
occupation. Music at one time, and by one class (happily now almost 
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extinct), was regarded in England as a “simple” art—whether inspired 
or only silly it seemed hard to determine. And there seemed to be no 
one who could put the matter right. The men of letters thought 
slightingly of it, because they knew nothing about it; men of strongly 
religious bias disapproved of it as of worldly and sensual tendency ; 
and from the days of Puritanism sacred music ever was in disgrace, as 
savouring of Popery and the devil, supposed to be near akin powers. The 
musicians themselves—mostly organists and church composers—were 
naturally silent, except in the speech of their art, and they had no 
power with the multitude; they remained for the most part local 
musicians only, unknown beyond the immediate circle of their activity. 
The poets were the friends of music, but they could do little to help it 
in its days of need. And it is very strange how little the followers of 
one art aid the disciples of another. The poets, indeed, have not much 
persuasive power with the large majority of mankind, the stolid and the 
common-place. They are not enough technical, hard-and-fast, scientific, 
in their modes of thought. They express things largely and grandly, 
and so people say, with a lenient smile, ‘‘ Ah, that is poetry!” The 
prophetic, the imaginative, elements in poetry have caused the poet’s 
opinion to be lightly regarded by the practical, and his statements to 
be received with calm incredulity. For did not the poets of old ascribe 
to music—the like of which we probably could not endure to-day—a 
power of curing diseases and making the wicked man virtuous? And 
are not poets to this day utterly misleading? Mr, Burroughs, the 
American naturalist, seems at any rate to think so. He was rather 
cross the other day at being brought over tne Atlantic with the delusive 
notion that the lark was a bird that sang enchantingly, and rose 
heavenwards, ever singing, until lost to sight in the sky. As a matter 
of fact he found its note metallic in tone, far behind that of several of the 
American songsters in sweetness ; while the bird in singing remained 
persistently within his ken, a very actual bird, and not an unembodied 
voice, as Shelley had promised him. The poet had deceived him, or he 
thought so. Perhaps the poet was weak-sighted. And so people have 
not ‘believed in” music, who have not themselves felt its force, just as 
many good Philistines to this day do not believe in Shakspere. And, 


naturally, that Shakspere believed in music is no recommendation to 
them. 


But, happily, times are changing. We hear but little now-a-days of 
the derision of the intellectual, or the disapprobation of the religious. 
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The leaden weight of Puritanism is being lifted from off the shoulders of 
the art; and no reasonable man now thinks that music is a sin, or the 
practice of it a sign of levity. The echo of this strange cry is still 
faintly heard, it is true, in remote circles, and one has only to turn to 
the earlier pages of the letters of ‘George Eliot,” lately published, to 
find it expressed. She wrote in the year 1838, after alluding to an 
oratorio that had just been performed in Coventry, aud which she says 
will be the last she shall attend: “It would not cost me any regrets if 
the only music heard in our land were that of strict worship, nor 
can I think a pleasure that involves the devotion of all the time and 
power of an immortal being to the acquirement of an expertness in so 
useless (at least in ninety-nine out of a hundred) an accomplishment 
can be quite pure and elevating in its tendency.” 

But this was written when she was still fast bound by a religious 
creed that fettered and cramped her. She rescinded on this ground, as 
on others. She had the courage eventually to speak from her own 
original impressions, and not repeat by rote a trite cant phrase. In spite 
of the foregoing statement, she was acutely sensitive to the influence of 
music, and once, during a performance at the Birmingham Festival, she 
was so deeply affected that her hysterical sobbing attracted the attention 
of those about her. To the end of her life she heard music gladly, and 
made it her business to hear it often. One of the great scenes in “ Adam 
Bede,” the encounter of Adam with Arthur Donnithorne in the wood, 
rose up before her as an actual event, we are told, while she was 
listening to an opera in the Munich theatre. This accords with what 
we have ourselves heard a literary man say, in explanation of his desire 
for music: that ideas came to him in listening. Mr. Walter Besant, who 
is an experienced novelist and writer, seems to think the same. 
In his book, “ All in a Garden Fair,” a wise old lady, an authoress, is 
made to say, in offering advice to a young poet and would-be writer, 
**Good music brings restfulness, and it brings ideas. More, it seems to 
give one wisdom. George Eliot understood that so well. My dear, hear 
a great deal of music—hear it, if you can, every day. It is better, even, 
for the imagination than the noblest verse, because it gives wings to 
thought, and sets the fancy free, and opens the doors of the unreal 
world.” 

So that many literary people of to-day seem persuaded that music is 
not only good in itself, but specially good for them, as being creative, 
suggestive in its influence. It touches and stimulates their imaginations, 
as it has done the poets of all ages ; the emotional life it creates in them 
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they excite again in others through another medium. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, whose philosophical views are well known to the earnest in 
politics and ethics, has something to say on the question. He has not 
been content to receive the strange impulse from music that so many 
literary people have felt, to enjoy its influences, and simply let it go by. 
He has tried to hold his impressions, to examine into their cause, to 
reason upon them. In an essay entitled “The Origin and Function of 
Music,” he has endeavoured to trace its rise and development, and to 
learn from the result the secret of its power. 

Mr. Spencer starts from the point of muscular action as set in motion 
by mental excitement. He considers that music has gradually arisen 
from excited forms of speech uttered under the pressure of strong 
emotion. It is, he says, an “idealisation of the natural language of 
passion.” He thinks the musician, by virtue of a sensitive organisation, 
or, as he terms it, “a passionate, enthusiastic temperament,” is enabled 
not only to read and give forth in the language of tones the emotions 
expressed by general humanity, but to view all phases of human life 
that would strike another man as ordinary from an emotional standpoint, 
and to reproduce them for others in that new idealised form. ‘ Thus,” 
he says, “we may in some measure understand how it happens that 
music not only so strongly excites our more familiar feelings, but also 
produces feelings we never had before—arouses dormant sentiments of 
which we had not conceived the possibility, and do not know the 
meaning ; or, as Richter says—tells us of things we have not seen and 
shall not see.” This “idealised language of emotion” he believes may 
have important bearings upon human happiness. The conclusion of his 
essay is so astonishing in its appreciation of the power of music, and so 
vivid in its expression of that power, that we cannot do better than 
quote it in full. He says— 

“Thus if, as we have endeavoured to show, it is the function 
of music to facilitate the development of this emotional language, we 
may regard music as an aid to the achievement of that higher 


happiness which it indistinctly shadows forth. Those vague 


feelings of unexperienced felicity which music arouses—those indefinite 
impressions of an unknown ideal life which it calls up, may be considered 
as a prophecy, to the fulfilment of which music is itself partly instru- 
mental. The strange capacity we have for being affected by melody and 
harmony may be taken to imply both that it is within the possibilities of 
our nature to realise those intense delights they dimly suggest, and that 
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they are in some way concerned in the realisation of them. In this 
supposition the power and the meaning of music become comprehensible; 
but otherwise they are a mystery. 

“We will only add, that if the probability of these corollaries be 
admitted, then music must take rank as the highest of the fine arts—as 
the one which, more than any other, ministers to human welfare. And thus 
even leaving out of view the immediate gratification it is hourly giving, 
we cannot too much applaud that progress of musical culture which is 
becoming one of the characteristics of our age.” 

This essay embodies, surely, the finest vindication of the musical art 
ever advanced outside the profession. It was written, we believe, some- 
where about thirty years ago. But Mr. Herbert Spencer was before his 
age in this matter, as in some others ; and there are many worthy people, 
many people of understanding, who are only getting now a glimmering 
of the truth that he expressed then. Musicians may well be hopeful of 
the future of their art, when a calm philosopher, whom many regard as 
carping and critical, can justify its power and beauty on the basis of 
reason. To speak of music as an aid to a higher happiness, as assisting 
in the fulfilment of its own foreshadowing of an ideal life, is truly to say 
more for the art than the ancients, when they asserted that it cured 
diseases. We have come to see that the powerful and subtle effect 
produced by music is mental and not bodily, though the two in old days 
were confounded. But for that reason it is only more remarkable and 
more important in its results. 

And if wise men reason on the beneficial effects of the language of 
tones ; if good men urge its use as a help to a higher and happier life ; 
if literary men confess the need of it ; if the people love it—ah! that is 
the question—then music must prosper in the future. Is it a dream of 
the optimist, or will it one day be true, that orchestras, public and 
private, shall exist in every town in England? that music, abundant, 
native, and cheap, shall be heard in every hall as well as in every church? 
that sons of England will be found who can supply her musical needs— 
who, giving of their talents, and receiving again support, and honour, and 
sympathy, shall become great and famous ministers of a noble art, 
known and loved of all men ? 


MARY L. ARMITT. 

















APPENDIX. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIANS. 


NORTH-WESTERN SECTION. 


HE fourth annual meeting was held in St. George’s Hall, 
- Liverpool, October 2nd, under the presidency of Mr. John 
Marsden, of Manchester. After the receipt of subscriptions by 

the treasurer, the chairman, in opening the proceedings, gave a short 
account of the doings of the Section during the past year. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed, and the report and 
balance sheet adopted and ordered to be placed on the minute book. 


The Treasurer in Account with the North-Western Section of the 
Dr. National Society of Professional Musicians. Cr. 





£8. d. 


£ s. d. 
By Balance from 1885 ...........++. 13 13 7 | To Percentage of Subscriptions paid 
», Subscriptions received up todate. 81 7 6 to Central Council ............ 20 19 10 
», Contribution to Expenses of Depu- 
ties to Southern Counties...... 10 0 0 


» Feesof DelegatestoCentralCouncil 6 6 0 
», Secretary's Expenses: Postage, 

Telegrams, Railway Fares, &c.. 12 16 10 

6 


»» Printer’s Account..............00 617 
op MEMEO OE ROGERS ccccccccccccccsece 215 6 
» Insertion of Report in Quarterly 
DP s0ensecasdocbepecesoeesee 8 8 0 
Treasurer’s Expenses, Stamps, &c. 017 6 
=, SEEN dent chndavadachsaxsecsts SOR 
£95 1 1 £9 11 











Audited and found correct, 
w. 


ARGENT, 
FRANKLIN HAWORTH, F.C.O. 
The following five members were elected to serve on the Council for 
three years: Dr. Hiles, Messrs. S. Myerscough, Mus,B., J. F. Slater, F.C.O., 
J. Marsden, and J. M. Field. 
At a subsequent Council meeting, Dr. J. Dawber, Mus.B., was re-elected 


as Hon. Sec., and Dr. Marsden as Hon. Treasurer, for the North-Western 
Section. 


Appendia.—Society of Professional Musicians. 


As the retiring delegate, Dr. Hiles gave a sketch of the general 
action of the Society during his term of office, especially referring to 
the question of the proposed registration of the Society. Dr. Hiles 
declined to be re-elected ; and Dr. G. Marsden was unanimously selected 
as delegate for the next two years, with Mr. C. Heniecke as his 
sub-delegate. 

On Saturday, November 6th, the usual monthly meeting was held 
in Manchester, Mr. W. D. Hall being chairman, and the suggestions 
made by the Central Council at the September meeting were 
considered. It was decided to advise the Council to publish 
periodically, in separate form, the proceedings of the whole of the 
seven Sections of the Society—each Section bearing its due share of the 
cost—and to supply copies to all the members of the Association. A 
general opinion was expressed that, at its last meeting prior to any 
conference of the Society, the General Council should decide upon the 
questions to be discussed. The December meeting will be held in 
Liverpool. 

Messrs. J. W. Potter (of Musselburgh), H. Watson, Mus. B. (Salford), 
and J. C. Whitehead (Bury) have been elected members of the 
Society. 


JAS. DAWBER, Mus.B., 
Wigan, November 13th. Hon. Sec. 
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NORTH MIDLAND SECTION. 


HE Annual General Meeting of members of the above Section was held 
by invitation of Mr. A. Page, F.C.O., at his house, Castlegate, Notting- 
ham, on October 23rd. There was a large attendance. 

The Hon. Sectional Secretary presented the following report, which was 
adopted :— 

“Tt is gratifying to note the continued prosperity of the National Society 
of Professional Musicians, and of the North Midland Section in particular. 
Seventeen new members have, during the year, been added to the roll. The 
ordinary monthly meetings have all been well attended, and much care has 
been bestowed on the business brought forward. Papers of interest have been 
read during the session by Dr. Gower, of Trent College, and by Mr. Evans, Mr. 
Pollack, and Mr. S. S. Stratton, of Birmingham. The last-named gentleman's 
essay has been printed, and every member of the Section supplied with a copy. 
It has also been freely circulated in the South Midland and other Sections. 
The past year has been a most important one in the history of the Society, 
inasmuch as its first Conference, held in London in January last, resulted in a 
very large increase in the number of its members and to the formation of a 
Section in the South-Eastern district. The Eastern Section has also been 
inaugurated during the present month, so that the whole of the seven Sections 
into which England has been divided to carry out the aims of the Society are 
now in working order, and the organisation of the Association is at length 
complete. A great necessity stills exists that members who cannot attend the 
ordinary monthly meetings of the Society should in some way be informed 
periodically of the work carried on. It is under consideration to meet this 
difficulty during the course of next year by the publication of a full report of 
the proceedings of the whole of the Sections, a copy of which it is proposed to 
furnish, free of expense, to every member of the Society. In August last Dr. 
Gower, who visited America during the vacation, was the bearer of a letter of 
congratulation from the Society, signed by the members of the General Council 
and the General and Sectional Secretaries, to the American Music Teachers’ 
National Association, to which a most cordial reply has been received from the 
President, which will be published in the General Secretary’s Annual Report. 
During the past year performances of music, chiefly works by members of the 
Section, have been instituted after the business of the ordinary meetings has 
been disposed of, and much good is anticipated to accrue to English musical 
art from this arrangement if carried out in all the Sections. It remains only 
to hope that continued prosperity may attend the efforts of the Society, that 
year by year its usefulness may be more fully evident, and that its roll of 
members may ere long include the name of every bona fide professional 
musician in the country.” 

The Hon. Treasurer's Balance Sheet for 1885-6, showing a sum of £28 8s. 9d. 
in hand, was considered and approved. 
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Examined and found correct, 
(Signed) +> DODD, Mus.B., F.C.O., } avprrons. 

The following gentlemen were re-elected to serve on the Sectional Council 
for three years: Dr. Gower, Mr. H. Houseley, Mr. H. S. Irons, Mr. C. Hancock, 
and Mr. F. M. Ward. Mr. A. Page’s services were retained as Hon. Treasurer 
to the Section and as Delegate to the General Council, Dr. Gower being chosen 
as Sub-Delegate. Mr. A. F. Smith was re-appointed Hon. Sectional Secretary. 
Special interest was given to the proceedings of this meeting by the presence 
of Herr Dvorak, the celebrated Bohemian composer, who received a most 
cordial greeting from the members present, and who, in accordance with the 
unanimous wish of the meeting, gracefully accepted honorary membership in 
the Society. A highly creditable performance of music was given after the 
business had been concluded, the chief items on the programme being—the 
First Movement of a Quartett for Strings by Mr. Houseley, F.C.0.; Songs by 
Mr. A. Page, F.C.O., and Mr. S. S. Stratton; a ‘‘ Menuet Serioso” for Organ by 
Mr. C. Hancock, Mus.B.; a Vocal Duet by Mr. Oscar Pollock ; an “‘ Ave Maria” 
by Mr. Samuel Reay, Mus.B., and the First Movement of Kuhlau’s Quartett 
for Flutes, Op. 103. A very agreeable surprise was created by some copies of a 
set of very charming “ Bagatelles” for two violins, ‘cello, and pianoforte, by 
Dvorak, being produced, and, with the composer at the piano, a most satisfac- 
tory rendering was given at sight. 

The following were elected to membership: Mr. Richard T. Back, Gran- 
tham; Mr. Frank Spinney and Miss Holcroft Jeaffreson, both of Leamington. 

The General Council's suggestion, that the Annual Conference should be 
held at Birmingham in January next, was approved. 


ARTHUR F. SMITH, Mvs.B., 
Hon. Secretary. 
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A Vocat Toror for the development of the Voice, with numerous Exercises, 
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DR. HILES’ 


NEW SONG. 


WHENGKE ? WHETHER ?” 


No. 3 of “ Three Songs for a Contralto Voice.” 


WORDS BY 


MARIAN MILOUAR. 


REVISED EDITION. 


THERE WIND. 


No. 2 of “Three Songs for a Contralto Voice.” 
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ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


NEW EDITION. 
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VERY teacher of the pianoforte knows the difficulty which children have [in 
remembering the names of the notes on the treble and bass staves, and their 
places on the keyboard. 


Why the lowest line of one stave should be called E, and the corresponding 
line of the other stave named G, what particular E or G is thus written, and why 
any E or G should be so prominently placed, whereas the exercises first played do not 
seem to assign to those sounds any speciai importance, are matters causing great 
doubt and frequent mistake. 


But not only is the placing of the printed characters on the staves taught in a 
confused manner: the same want of system frequently attends the teaching of the 
various lengths of notes. Before any exercises in simple pulsation are practised —while 
the finding of a required note is still an anxious matter, and the action of the fingers very 











irregular—probably the poor little victim is still further troubled with complicated 
divisions of time; being expected to play in correct proportion notes of several 
different lengths. 


The exercises in this work are based upon the principle of learning only one thing 
at a time ; and learning that one thing well. They attest the importance of the sound 
that lies in the centre of our system of notation. The pupil is shown that the open 
space between the two staves is the home of that “‘ Middle C” which must (whatever 
mode of teaching may be adopted) be pointed out at the very first lesson ; and must 
remain the best known landmark on the keyboard. Round that central note—as the 
musical point from which all other sounds radiate—the early exercises hover until 
the whole contents of the two staves are known. The chromatic notes, with their 
enharmonic variations of name and look, are introduced in such a manner as to rob 
them of all mystery. And, while practising the exercises, the student must be 
gradually strengthening that perception of the beauty of regular, periodic accentua- 
tion of which almost every human being has some idea, and which children are quick 
to realize and to delight in. 


As regards both the acquirement of rudimentary knowledge and the development 
of digital dexterity the adoption of such a plan must effect a vast saving of labour. 
The objection which many people entertain to the study of the piano—that it absorbs 
so much time—is one that may be met only by a careful consideration of the aim of 
every lesson, and by a rigid adaptation of the means pursued to the end sought. It 
is folly to suppose that, in order to overcome some little special obstinacy of the 
muscles of the hand, it is necessary to wade through page after page of a spun-out 
“study.” When a teacher knows his business he may prescribe a short phrase of two 
or three bars (so quickly read as, at once, to become useful), which, diligently and 
perseveringly played, must bring to the refractory fingers the desired nimbleness and 
freedom. 


These exercises, scales, and arpeggios constitute a more than sufficient preparation 
for the attack of such works as are, in the lists issued by the National Society of 
Professional Musicians, prescribed for candidates for certificates of the first three or 


four grades. And the author is convinced that a similar system might, with very 
great advantage, be pursued by the most advanced students of piano playing. 














The Grammar of Music. 


A TREATISE ON 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, & FORM. 


BY DR. HENRY HILES. 


IN TWO BOOKS, 7s. 6d. EACH. 
Messrs. FORSYTH BROS., LONDON AND MANCHESTER. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Contrary to the usual custom among the writers of elementary works on harmony, &c., Dr. 
Hiles has not accepted previously enunciated theories as the basis upon whieh to construct his 
arguments. Hc has preferred to think the questions out for himself; and in very truth it must 
be said that he has succeeded in placing before the student a straightforward, logical, and 
reasonable plan. ‘The laws of Harmony are deduced naturally and logically from the principle 
of consonance.” ‘No maxim is held binding unless founded upon some natural law; and the 
illustrative examples (upwards of 400) have been written, not to show a few stereotyped, 
limitative modes of treatment, but to exhaust all the possible effects of the rules laid down." 

‘Such is the plan which the author has chosen ; and, it must be admitted, admirably and 
conscientiously carried out through the work. All is clear, plain, and to the purpose, forming as 
trusty a guide as it is possible to desire. In the face of so many theories of different character 
some of the principles may seem a little daring, but the boldness is that of confidence in the value 
of common sense. Dr. Hiles evidently does not acknowledge the connection between the laws of 
harmonics and the agreement of sounds which form the basis of harmony, for he states (p. 3) 
‘that harmony is founded on consonance, and has no sort of connection with or reliance upon 
the phenomena of harmonics. The harmonics of any note include many sounds that never are 
by a musician audibly and designedly bined with it; and, on the other hand, do not justify 
or account for even so frequently used a combination as its minor triad!’ 

“The truth of this statement is palpable. In the like quiet and confident manner the whole 
of the work is written, and as a position is made g and strengthened, the value of the 
treatise is thereby enhanced. The laws of dissonances are laid down with convincing authority. 
The rule relating to consecutive fifths is most clearly and, for the first time, lucidly stated. 
‘Consecutive fifths are more or less disagreeable, except where there is such an intimate 
connection between the different combinations that the root of one isthe fifth of the other. Such 
a relationship exists between the triads of the tonic and of the dominant, and between the triads 
of the tonic and of the subdominant, so that the dependence of the two dominant harmonies upon 
the tonic, which forms their sole bond of union, is again strongly evidenced.’ 

“This disposes effectually, because more scientifically, of the hitherto propounded theory 
that censecutive fifths are objectionable, because they give the idea of ‘two keys.’ 

** There are many other points in the work which are worthy of s note ; and were it not 
that space is limited, some further quotations might be taken, to exhibit the excellent form in 
which the thoughts and expressions are set out. The book can be recommended with the utmost 

fid as ar ible and truthful exposition of the subject, perfectly consistent in its 
theories, even though it will be considered at variance with some a proposed schemes. For 
the reason that the notion of deriving harmonies from a mathematical source is not wholly 
tenable, but must of necessity admit of modification, many of the works on harmony have been 
constructed on fancy theories more or less reasonable, or the reverse. If the views of Dr. Hiles 
are not the conclusive truth of the whole matter, they are at all events stated in a manner which 
stands more favourably convincing, more ‘four-square to the winds of heaven’ than any yet pro- 
posed on the subject."”— Musical Record, November, 1879. 











“In this second volume of his ‘Grammar of Music’ Dr. Hiles shows quite as much inaepen- 
dence of view as in the first. He rejects at the outset al! those rules of the old contrapuntists 
which are not really observed by modern composers. The student, he says, ‘ should strive to 
exhibit in his contra tal wri @ control of the immense resources of advanced harmony ; 
and nothing would so hinder his progress in the — branches of the art as a blind, unreasoning 
submission to the rules of former ages.’ Such an obvious truth should not require to be urged at 
the present day; yet we can see that it is needed when we turn to Cherubini’s ‘Cours de 
Contrepoint et de Fugue,’ and find that this great modern authority forbids the use in melody of 
the major and minor seventh, the major sixth, the diminished fifth, and the tritone. One 
example given by Dr. Hiles is specially constructed so as to show how the old rules may be 
broken at every accent, and almost at every pulse, without producing a bad effect. But, as ~ Reed 
obsolete are still dear to examiners, Dr. Hiles includes them in his treatise for the benefit 
of any student who may ha; to require them. The examples in this section of the work are 

int ti ey include the ‘ Old Hundredth’ treated in a variety of ways, some 
extracts from already published works of Dr. Hiles, and from the compositions of Pu Bach, 
Mendelssohn, &c. Those from Beethoven's ‘Studies’ are singularly unlike in style to his musical 
ae tt and some of them are written in mediwval church modes. Dr. Hiles does not 
ex the peculiarities of these scales; which, indeed, have little interest nowadays for the 
musician, except when he finds them in an ecclesiastical subject or in a national melody which he 








may have to harmonize. It is remarkable that many of these old subjects cannot be accompanied 
by chords in the massive style, while, on the other hand, the themes of modern music rarely 
have stamina enough to bear contrapuntal treatment. Yet several of the most noted composers 
of the day, as, forinstance, Wagner and Brahms, have proved themselves masters of counterpoint. 
The student who wishes to have his part in the Bea of this old, but ever n , branch of 
composition, will find much in Dr. Hiles’ work to assist him. He will see that the lect of the 
study is not to write under unnatural restrictions, nor to imitate an antiquated style, but to 
produce melodious part writing. 

“The Section on Form commences with an analysis of Rhythm. Dr. Hiles does not approve 
of the modern method of barring, in which each bar is made to include as few notes as possible, 
and in which, therefore, the complete rhythmic measure may consist of three or four bars. The 

neonvenience of this method is, he thinks, particularly shown in the notation of waltzes, where 
our of the conventional bars go to make up a rhythmic measure. Many of the movements in 
Handel's oratorios, the ‘ Lacrymosa’ of Mozart's ‘ Requiem,’ and the slow movement of Beethoven's 
‘ Pastoral Symphony’ show the complete phrases noted as single bars. Modern editors have 
sometimes altered this method of barring, as in the chorus, ‘And with His stripes,’ supposing 
that the great number of notes in each bar rendered the music difficult to read. 

“The combination of phrases into sentences is next dealt with ; and then the minuet, the 
march, the rondo, and the sonata form are explained. Mention ought to have been made of the 

<a which the concerto and the overture have gone through. Lastly, the 
ugue is treated at some length, and a variety of examples of real and tonal answers are given. 
Dr. Hiles points out the close analogy which exists between the sections of the fugue and those 
of the sonata form, showing that the old masters already discerned those principles of construc- 
tion which modern composers have worked out with so much beauty of detail. 

“The great task which musical theorists have before them at present is to bring the old rules 
into agreement with the practice of modern composers, and to found their explanations on the 
demonstrated truths of science. The day of personal ‘systems’ has long passed away. Dr. 
Hiles’ treatise seems to us one of the most successful efforts in this work of transformation.”— 
Musical Times, October 1880. 





**In a former notice ot the first ot this excelent work, a description ot its character and 
objects, and the points in which it differs or departs from the teaching ordinarily offered on the 
subject by old-fashioned masters, was given. It ie not necessary now to repeat that which 
must be familiar to all who, interes’ in the subject, read the remarks. e present book 
takes up the work where the previous part ended, and carries the reader through the intricacies 
of part-writing or counterpoint in a manner which may be unreservedly commended for its 
common sense. The remarks, definitions, and explanations are terse, clear, honest, and to the 
pu , convin the reader that the author thoroughly knows his subject, has thought it all 
well out, and is therefore ssed of the power which comes of knowledge. He does not 
attempt to overload his g with needless verb , a8 is too often the case with those who 
write books upon a subject with which they are only imperfectly acquainted. One t 
from the pages may be quoted as offering a key to his style of writing, and a fair statement of the 
directness of purpose with which the subject is approached : ‘ It is most important that a young 





musician should, as early as possible, acquire that quickness of perception as to the relationship 

and tendencies of sounds which is essentially and characteristically modern. He should strive 

to exhibit in his contrapuntal writing a control of the immense resources of advanced harmony ; 

and nothing would so hinder his progress in the higher branches of the art asa blind, unreasoning 

submission to the rules of former ages.’ This will sufficiently indicate that the plan of the whole 

work is essentially modern, and is marked by a lively sympathy for recent thought. It may 
Sonn be ted with 6d 





th e as the guide and familiar friend of those students who 
oa to acquire the art of expressing their musical ideas in a living, and not in a fossilized, 
on 
“The like omen og guide his directions as to the meaning, the use, and the construction of 
Form,’ which complete the present part. Did space permit, nothing would be more agreeable 
to follow each section of this valuable contribution to art step by step, and to show why it 
is so inestimably valuable to students of to-day. Such a process would not be a greater recom- 
mendation than that which is offered in the few words written above, and which the reader can 
only interpret one way. Should there be any doubt concerning the value and utility of the work, 
the question could be solved in a very short time after each one who desired to judge for himself 
had made himself the happy possessor of a copy.”"— Musical Kecord, November, 1880. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“* We congratulate Dr. Hiles upon the care and thought he has bestowed upon his task."— 
Musical Times, April, 1884. 





“There can be no doubt that the work will effect a change of opinions on the subject, inas- 
much as it is well known that the stated rules of counterpoint are hampered by so many ex- 
ceptions in modern practice that the rules themselves are the exception. With the design of 
making practice conformable to experience, and of establishing precepts which shall be agreeable 
to common sense, Dr. Hiles has written this book, which forms part of a chain of reasoning, the 
first links of which are to be found in the author’s ‘Grammar of Music.’ To minds capable of 
appreciating the logic of the matter, apart from the technical details which have chiefest interes_ 
for musicians, to whom the work may be heartily commended, the plan proposed in ‘ Part- 
Writing’ must carry conviction. Musicians have felt for years that a reconstruction of the rules 
of counterpoint was necessary, and have eagerly looked into every work recently issued from the 
press on the subject. These have simply respected the former precepts which might have been 
valuable in centuries past, when the limited number of keys and progressions employed could be 
reduced to a limited treatment. But as time progressed, as the ‘‘ tempered” scale became more 
generally employed, and a wider range of keys and chord combinations became possible, the 
structure became so altered that the old foundations were unable to sustain the additions. With 
wider experience and greater needs, it became necessary to construct a new edifice on a broader 
basis, with a more liberal plan. This has been attempted in the present work, with a success 
that cannot but be regarded as s most important. step in the history of modern music.”—Morring 
Post, April 4, 1884. 





“Whatever comes from the pen of Dr. Hiles in matters musical deserves to be read with care 
and attention. He is known throughout England as a sound musician and a thorough master of 
the art he professes. He has also the courage of his opinions, and has on several occasions written 
in no measured terms as to the absurdity of many of the old rules of musical theory. He says 
truly in his preface, ‘that for at least the last 150 years music has been written in absolute de- 
fiance of those maxims which many of our living teachers still feebly advocate, and for which 
they affect a mysterious reverence.’ Believing this to be so, we hail with pleasure any effort to 
simplify what doubtless is a most intricate and difficult study. Why should all the glamour of the 
past still cling to the study of music, and render it more difficult than it necessarily is? Dr. Hiles 
divides his work into two-part writing, three-part writing, four-part writing, and irregular part 
writimg. There are numerous examples, and it is an honest attempt—whether it succeeds or 
not—to make the art of part-writing simpler: the art, in Dr. Hiles’ hands, being shorn of many 
of its useless technicalities and ‘its pedantic scholarship and ingenuity.’ It scarcely need be 
said that Dr Hiles assumes that those who read his ‘ Part-Writing, or Modern Counterpoint, 
will be well soquainted with modern harmony.”—Manchester Courier, April 25, 1884. 





** The preface is so bold, yet so true, that it is best to give the greater part of it:— 

***In no branch of learning is there a greater need of light and perspicuity, than in the teach- 
ing of what is stiil—most absurdly—called ‘‘ Counterpoint.” 

“*The most recently published guide books show very little advance beyond the crude maxims 
which, even two centuries ago, expressed the conservative restrictions, rather than the practical 
skill, of the age; and which were propounded by men whose knowledge and talent were grossly 
out of proportion to the weight still attached to their opinions, and the credulity with which 
their dogmas are quoted. 

“«« Bvery musician knows—however reluctantly he may acknowledge—that for, at least, the 
last hundred and fifty years, music has been written in absolute defiance of those maxims which 
many of our living teachers still feebly advocate; and for which they affect a mysterious 
reverence. 

‘© So utterly has the whole code of rules of so-called “‘ Counterpoint” shrunk behind the know- 
ledge and requirements of the time that it is impossible to mention any other subject of study in 
which theory and practice are so thoroughly at variance. 

***In one of the parts of the author’s ‘‘Grammar of Music’ (published in 1879 by Messrs. 
Forsyth Bros.), an attempt was made to explain the principle of effective modern part-writing ; 
the old maxim (still dear to compilers of examination papers) being briefly quoted at the ends of 
the sections. Further consideration has convinced the author that it would have been fairer and 
kinder to young students ‘not—even to so slight an extent—to aid in the perpetuation of dogmae 
so entirely antiquated. 

‘In the following pages he has treated his subject without reference to any exploded views ; 
in the full and confident belief that the irritating restrictions, which have so long hindered the 
teaching of part-writing, must very soon be removed.’"—The Orchestra, June 1, 1884. 
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“The composer of this Operetta rightly felt that he had an excellent subject for 
the exercise of his talents, and has thrown an earnestness into his task which has 
produced admirable results. The dramatic power, indeed, evidenced in many of the 
scenes, is extremely striking, and gives a brightness to the effect of the story upon 
the listeners which, with more conventional and monotonous musical colouring, might 
beceme wearisome. All the choruses are full of life, and admirably illustrative of the 
text, that of the lady conspirators, in which they swear allegiance to the Countess, 
that of the dames and knights, cleverly carrying on the plot and counterplot, and the 
Finale, in which, as usual, all are made happy, being good specimens of the composer's 
power of effectively grasping the varied situations of the little domestic drama, and 
especially of throwing a mock heroic air over some of the ultra-martial declarations both 
of the male and female characters. There are, also, some well-written duets, 
amongst which “’Tis vain to strive,” for Contralto and Baritone, must be especially 
commended. The short desponding air, “I creep about,” for Contralto, may also be 
mentioned in terms of praise ; the 5-8 time, however, in which it is written, sounding 
to us—like all music thus marked—in alternate bars of 3and2 We sincerely hope 
that we may shortly bes» this Operetta in public.” —The Musical Times, April, 1885. 
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Twetve Tones, to New and Favourite 
Hymns (8vo) 
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gorian Tone, with free Accompani- 
ment (8vo) 
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